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Mathis priority in the houseboat field 


has led some few people to overlook the unexcelled equipment of this yard for the building of 


SPEED 
BOATS 


Naval architects of discrimina- 
tion have not done this—here 
are four recent speed boats, 
built by us, all designed by 
Bowes & Mower, Naval Archi- 


ENCHANTRESS a 75-foot double-plank mahogany cruiser tects, Philadelphia. AKBAR a 72-foot double-plank mahogany cruiser built for 
C 


Pn ie fas See, Se. seorge W. Childs Drexel, Philadelphia. 

















grr Aspire arcnnead | Send us your plans and 
specifications to figure on. 


MATHIS 














YACHT 
BUILDING 
CO. 


; 5 Front and Erie Streets 
LADY BALTIMORE a 75-foot speed boat built for the - P 
all-S M Co., Balti- 50-foot, high speed, double-planked mahogany runabout 
ca a rips : Camden, N. J. ACE built for Getme Wt. Childs Drexel, Philadelphia =" 
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4 
“on GIELOW & ORR al 
ENGINEERS Cable Address 
YACHT BROKERS A. B. C. Code 
pa 52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Crogie, New York 
Plans, ifications and Estimates Furnished for Foreign Correspondents Large List of American and European Yachts 
All Requirements, Including High Speed and if ne i of All Types for Sale, Charter or Exchange 
Cruising, eam, Motor, Sail and Auxiliary yous yas t is for sale, kindly me Commercial Vessels Insurance 
achts; Houseboats and Commercial Vessels description and photograph. No Descriptions and Photos Submitted Upon 
Alterations Supervised charge for listing Receipt of Inquiry 
7 ‘ . TO. 162—FOR SALE—LOW PRICE TO QUICK BUYER 5 foot single screw 
TO. 2645—FOR SALE—LOW PRICE.—Centerboard auxiliary yawl, 55x 38x 15x 3 IN Wameshell chee Saat. See doable enn Gaeta oe a Ree Age, Bn 
feet draught. Saloon, 13 feet long. Single stateroom. Headroom, 6.2 feet. New bath and toilet accommodations. Roomy deck house. Triple expansion engine Water 
Ralaco engine, 1914. tube boiler. Located St. Lawrence River : 
365 * 
. ‘ 
‘ ; 
{ of 
: 
‘ N° 1265—FOR SALE.—160-ft. single screw seagoing steel steam yacht; 23 ft. beam, 12 
N°: 3659—SALE OR CHARTER.—100-foot twin-screw motor yacht Speed up to i8 ft. draught Speed 12 knots. Four staterooms, 14 ft. saloon Triple expansion 
miles. Three double staterooms. Large deck dining saloon Yacht has always been ngine Almy boiler Electric lights Reasonable 
well kept and is in excellent condition. 









~~ 












TO. 5283—FOR SALE Practically new, Lawley flush deck, pole mast keel schooner 
- . > . ’ - 63 x 45x 15x 8.6 ft. draught Two staterooms Large mair abin Completely and 
JO. 4940—FOR SALE.—High class bridge deck cruising motor yacht, 61x 13.6x5 ft finely furnished 


- draught. Built 1914. Six-cylinder 75 H.P. Winton motor. 







GIELOW & ORK 
Maval ’ 
AP TAHT BROKERS 
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/4 N°: 5112—FOR SALE.—Unusually attractive 48-foot bridge deck cruiser. Double N?: 4002—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—LOW PRICE.—75-foot twin-screw motor 
stateroom. Large saloon. Four-cylinder 45 H.P. heavy duty Sterling engine. Speed 4 yacht. Two 6-cylinder Holmes motors, each 75 H.P. each Three double staterooms 
11 to 12 miles. Electric lights. Bathroom Electric lights Will be sold at reasonable figure 














Its service is absolutely free 





Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 





YACHTING 
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4 
NAVAL TELEPHONES 
ARCHITECTS 1375 Broad 
ENGINEERS 
5576 Broad 


YACHT BROKERS 





15 WILLIAM STREET 


CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATING TYPES AND SIZES OF YACHTS WE HAVE FOR SALE WILL BE MAILED ON APPLICATION 


NEW YORK CITY 

















N2: 2100—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Modern twin 
screw gasoline houseboat, 95x 19x 3.3 ft. Speed 13-14 
miles; two 100 H. P. motors. Large social hall on deck. 
Dining saloon, 4 double staterooms, bath, etc. Very de- 
sirable craft. Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New York. 








N°: 1246—FOR CHARTER.—70-foot gasoline houseboat, 
suitable for very shoal waters; large main saloon, three 
double staterooms, bath, etc.; all conveniences. Cox & 





TO. 1744—-FOR SALE.—Attractive twin screw gasoline 
cruiser; 67.6x 13.6x 4 ft. Highest grade construction 

by well known firm. Speed 11-12 miles. Standard motors. 
Dining saloon and ga'ley forward; two double staterooms 
and bath aft. Price low. Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., 


New York. 





50 x 10.9 


0. 1305—FOR SALE.—Bridge deck cruiser, 

x 3.6 ft. Speed, 11-12 miles; 25-35 H. P. Standard 
motor. Double stateroom, saloon, etc., handsomely finished 
in African mahogany. Price very low. Cox & Stevens, 15 
William St,, New York. 














N?2: 1129—FOR SALE.—Especially desirable, centreboard 
auxiliary yawl, 55x38x15x2.8 ft. Speed under 
power; 20 H. P. 4 cyl. 4 cycle motor (mew 1914). Large 
saloon, stateroom, etc. Price very low. Cox & Stevens, 15 
William St., New York. 

















ee 

ratory, -t—. 

O. 647—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Modern, flush 

deck auxiliary schooner yacht, 106 x 75 x 24.6 x 5.6 ft 

Speed under power 9 knots. Large saloon, three staterooms, 

two bathrooms, electric lights, hot water heating plant, etc 

Very able, comfortable craft, with comparatively light 

draught. Price very low for quick sale. Cox & Stevens 
15 William St., New York 








N2: 573—FOR SALE.—Twin screw power yacht, 90 x 14.6 
+‘ x3.2 ft. Speed 11 miles. Large accommodations in- 
clude dining and main saloon, three staterooms, bath, two 
toilets, etc. Very economical to operate. Adapted for 
Florida waters. Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New York. 








N2: 1532—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Very desirable 
~*‘ twin-screw power yacht, 75x 13.6x4 ft. Speed 12-14 
miles. Recent build. Dining saloon and galley forward; 
three staterooms, bath, etc., aft. Price attractive. Cox & 
Stevens, 15 William St., New Vork 





TO. 885—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Handsome, fast 
120 ft. twin-screw, steel power yacht. Speed up to 18 
miles. Large dining saloon on deck, three double state- 
rooms, main saloon, two bathrooms, etc. Price attractive. 
Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New York. 





O. 1830—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Lawley built, 

flush deck keel auxiliary schooner yacht, 70 ft. overall; 
45 ft. waterline; 15 ft. beam, 9 ft. draught. Two staterooms, 
large saloon; Ratsey sails; speed under power, 644 miles; 
20 H. P.; 20th Century motor (new 1914); excellent equip- 
ment; electric lights. Low figure considered for immediate 
disposal as owner has purchased larger yacht through us 
Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New York. 





TO 85—FOR CHARTER— 200 ft. steam yacht, speed 12 
+ to 14 knots. Very able and roomy craft. Price attrac 
tive. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 








TO. 1796—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Very roomy 
+‘ twin-screw cruising power yacht, 99x 17x4ft. Recent 
build. Speed 13-15 miles; Standard motors. Large dining 

| saloon, six staterooms, three bathrooms; all conveniences 
| Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New York. 





Raised deck cruiser, 40 x 9.8 x 3.6 ft Built 
4 1911 Standard motor; speed 10 miles Double state- 
room, saloon, etc oomy after deck Price low Cox & 

| Stevens, 15 William St., New York 


TO. 1075 


Please mention YACHTING when corresponding with advertisers 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


YACHT BROKERS 


TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE 


NEW YORK CITY 


52 PINE STREET - 


TELEPHONE, JOHN 4610 


MARINE INSURANCE 
REPRESENTED 
ABROAD 


OFFER FOR CHARTER OR SALE THE FOLLOWING YACHTS; ALL ARE IDEALLY{SUITED FOR USE IN FLORIDA. WE HAVE SPECIALIZED IN SOUTHERN 
AND FLORIDA CHARTERS, HAVING MOST COMPLETE LISTS OF SUITABLE BOATS AVAILABLE. 








A\JO. 7674—FOR SALE OR 


New York City. 








O. 7058—FOR SALE.—OR CHARTER.—Desirable raised deck cruiser 98x16 | . 
Two 125 H.P. Standard motors. S 
rooms, large saloon, 2 bathrooms, etc. Lighted by electricity. Full particulars from | 


iN x 4 ft. draught. 


NO: 1805—FOR SALE 
‘ 12 





Price reasonable. One of the best of the larger houseboats, 


5 x 119.6ft. x23.4x 3.6ft. draught. Two Craig motors, 60 H. P. each; 8 state: 
5 rooms, all having brass beds; dining saloon, main saloon and observatory; 4 bathrooms; 


) CHARTER.—Flush deck cruiser, 75x 70x 17.6 x 3.8 ft 
+ draught. Two 30 H. P. 20th Century motors. Speed 11 miles 
large saloon and bathroom. Full particulars from Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine St., 


Two staterooms 


lighted and heated by electricity 
& Crane, 52 Pine St., New 


Further particulars, plans, et from Tams, Lemoine 
ork 





TO. 1808—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Desirable twin screw houseboat, 123 x 115x 


17.8 x 3.4 ft. draught. 
peed 15 mi'es. Four state- | 
Southern cruising 


Tams, Lemoine & Crane. 52 Pine St., New York. City. 


Four staterooms, 2 having two berths each; 2 bathrooms, large 
saloon; has hot water heat, electric light plant and ice machine. 


Admirably suited for 


Full particulars from Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine St., New York 








Tel. Cortlandt } on 


220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


STANLEY M. SEAMAN 


YACHT BROKER 
(Established 1900) 


If in the market to Purchase or Charter a Yacht of any character it will pay you to obtain my new 1916 
Illustrated Yacht List—just published—before deciding elsewhere—Mailed free upon application. 


Cable ‘‘Huntsea,’’ New York, N. Y. 


Marine Insurance 
British Correspondent 











For Sale 


F: : 34-foot waterline keel 
3 yawil. Designed and 
wv ’ 4 built by Lawley in 1903. 
5 ‘ ; 50 feet over all, 12 feet 


beam, 7 feet draught; 8 
tons outside lead ballast. 
New 1915 Cousens and 
Pratt sails. Mahogany 
finish throughout; 6 feet 
4 inches headroom. One 


stateroom. Ample room 





under cockpit floor for 
installation of motor if 
desired. May be seen in 
Boston by applying to 
Hollis Burgess Yacht 
Agency, 15 Exchange St., 
Boston, Mass. 








Will You Represent Yachting? 


We would iike to havea representative 
in each Yacht Club in the United States 


Shall We Send Particulars to You? 


By JOHN ARTHUR BARRY 

This sea story by John Barry strikes an entirely new 
note in the sea fiction of the present time. The author, 
a sailor himself, who has worked up from the forecastle 
till he had a master’s certificate, knows his subject thor- 
oughly, and writes of the sea and ships as they are found 
in Australia, New Zealand, and the South Sea Islands. 
$1.50 net. Postage 1% 














Consult YACHTING’S Information Department onny of your problems. 








FOR SALE.—No. 8045-—56 ft 


Raised Deck Cruiser, specially 
designed for ocean service Built in 1910 by Seabury Two state- 
rooms for owner; four berths for owner's party Mahogany interior 
finish. Acetylene lighting plant Searchlight. Completely equipped 
galley. 12 ft. power dinghy aboard 40 H. P. Standard motor, 
4-cycle, 6 cylinders. One man control, Bosch magneto Maximum 
speed 10.79 M.P.H Overhauled annually Stanley M. Seaman, 
220 Broadway, New York City 


A Market 
for Your Spare Time 


Numerous YACHTING subscriptions expire during this 
season of the year in your neighborhood We want you to 
take care of these renewals for us and at the same time you 


can get new business We don't want you to do this for 
nothing We will pay you well—your choice of a cash com 
mission or any of the hundred and one articles so dear to 
the heart of the sailing and motor-boat man Send us a line 
to-day and we will tell you how you an turn your spare 
time to good account 


Agents Division 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
141-145 West 36th Street New York 


Its service is absolutely free 








6 YACHTING JANUARY, 1916 


WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS, MARINE ENGINEERS AND YACHT BROKERS. 
tom 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Sunting 8. Y. 


Yachting N. Y. 
WE HAVE A COMPLETE LIST OF YACHTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE AND ° 
CHARTER. PLANS, PHOTOS AND FULL PARTICULARS FURNISHED ON REQUEST 








f 3 TO. —FOR CHARTER—LOCATED FLORIDA.—70 ft. long, 18 inches draught. 
O. 576.—Steel Steam Yacht, 140 ft. long, two deck houses, seven staterooms, bath 4 TO Sterling motors, three staterooms, two bathrooms, etc. Apply William Gardner 
rooms, etc. For plan, etc., apply William Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway, New York. & Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 
; 
> 








O. 1335—Charter—Florida waters—75 feet long, 17.6 beam, two Twentieth Century 
motors, excellent accommodations. Apply William Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway, 


23—S t y > a —85 4, si ~ylinde > ot < ateroc 
New York N2: 923—SALE AND CHARTER.—%5 x 14, six cylinder 100 H.P. motor, 3 staterooms, 


—s ae a bath, etc. Apply William Gardner & Co., No. 1 Broadway, New York. 


FRANK BOWNE JONES, - - Yacht Agent 


29 BROADWAY Telephone, Rector 3890 NEW YORK 


High-class yachts of all types for sale and charter... . Let me know your requirements 


FOR SALE 











This exceptionally handsome 
steam yacht, designed by Binney. 
built by Lawley; 114x14.3 x 6.6 ft 
draught; single screw, triple ex- 
pansion engines; Roberts safety 
water tube boiler nearly new 
Speed, 12 to 15 knots. 

/ Ladies’ cabin, two transoms 


No. 6932 
For Sale 
Class‘‘R’’ 


and toilet. Owner's room, two sloo Pp 
berths and bath. Guests’ state- built ‘14; 
, room, two berths, aft. Large good as 
4 pilot house, dining saloon, two new 
transoms and toilet. Two offi- 
cers’ staterooms, forward. Ac- cha m- 


commodations for six in fore pionship 


castle. winner 
et ee a 


season. 


Interior finish mahogany and 
teak. Always had best of care 
and is in perfect condition. 
Could be easily converted to oil 
burning or motor drive. 


JOHN S. EMERY & CO., Inc. 
Ship and Yacht Brokers. 
Engineer, Steamship Agents, 


Boston, Mass. FRANK BOWNE JONES, Yacht Agent 
29 Broadway, New York 


Is YOUR BOAT FOR SALE? 
If so the Special March Boat-for-Sale Number will sell her. 


For from $3.50 up you can show a good picture of your boat with ample description. No charge 
for cut. Send in your order early. Forms close Feby. 10. Send best photograph you have. 
Write us tor prices, or ask your broker 


? 
YACHTING, 141-145 Wrest 36th Street, New York 
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89 Cable 
Tina Pacer WAT Se Veet Broker 
ces: 807-808 BROWN BROS BUILDING 


8 CHESTNUT STREET PHI 


Adé, “ Marws:’ 


LADELPHIA. 








GEORGE OWEN 


MARINE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Vachts and Vessels of all Sizes Designed and Con- 
struction Supervised. Estimates Furnished for all 
Types of Marine Craft and Machinery. 
NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Newton North 1213-M and 899-M 








MORGAN BARNEY 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Plans and specifications furnished for cruising 
yachts of all descriptions. 


29 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


QUICK RESULTS 


Should you desire to Buy, Sell, 
Charter, or Insure a Yacht, 
Motor or Sailboat communicate 
with 

HARRY W. SANFORD 


YACHT BROKER 
500 Fifth Avenue, Corner 42nd Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Bryant 6119 














BOWES &2 MOWER 
Naval ARCHITECTS aND ENGINEERS 


YacuT awp Vassm. 
Chestnut & Fifth Sts., 


Offices. Lafayette Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Cable Bome. 


Rell ‘Phone 








New York Jersey City Philadeiphia 


BRUNS, KIMBALL & CO., Inc. 
115 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK Phone, 945 Cortiand 
LARGEST STOCK OF NEW AND REBUILT 
MARINE ENGINES IN THE WORLD 
Send for List 


will hange your pr t engine for a new one 




















COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects 
Yacht Brokers 


15 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 


HOUSTON-SCHOFIELD CO. 


Designers and Builders of 


Model Racing Yachts 


Yachts Built to Plans and Specifications 


PORTCHESTER NEW YORK 


JOHN G. ALDEN 
YACHT BROKER and NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Complete List of All Types of Yachts For Sale or 
Charter. Designs Furnished for Cruising and 
Racing Craft 


Telephone, Fort Hill 2483 
131 STATE STREET, BOSTON 

















F. S. NOCK 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 


Naval Architect «»¢ Yacht Builder 


LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 





ARTHUR BINNEY 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND YACHT BROKER 
70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agent—STANDARD MARINE MOTOR 
COMMERCIAL ACETYLENE CO.’s 
SAFETY STORAGE SYSTEM 





| FOR SALE 


Small auxiliary keel cruising schooner, 30 ft. overall, 25 
ft. waterline, 10 ft. beam, 5 ft. draught. Designed and 
built by Britt Brothers at West Lynn, Mass., in 1909 



































AMERICAN GAME BIRD SHOOTING 
By George Bird Grinnell 


Covers the whole field of upland bird shooting 
in America. Describes the habits of various 
North American birds, methods of hunting, 
guns, etc. The only complete book on this 
subject. Illustrated with colored plates 
by Louis Agassiz Fuertes and numerous 
half tones. A work of interest to the 
ornithologist as well as the sportsman. 
Price $3.50, postage 25 cents extra. 


By George Bird Grinnell 


Minutely describes the various North 
American ducks, geese and other water- 
fowl, their habits, methods of hunting 
them, blinds, decoys, etc. The only com- 
plete work on this subject published. A 
companion volume to AMERICAN GAME 
BIRD SHOOTING. Price $3.50, postage 25 


cents extra. 


OUTING PUB. CO., 141 West 36th St, New York 
























Graduate of the U. S. Naval Academy, hold- 
ing license as Master of Ocean Vessels, at 
present residing in New York City, would con- 
sider engagement requiring a portion of his 


time. Address Master, care of Yachting. 

















N ). 269.—For Sale High grade knockabout, 33 
+’ ft. o.a., 21 ft. w.L, 7.8 ft. beam, 5.6 ft. draught 
Designed by 
Purdon and built 
by Lawley 1900. 
3,500 Ibs. outside 
lead ballast, self 
bailing cockpit 7% 
ft. long with small 
forward, 
sails little used and 
rig small and 
inboard. 

sailer, 
very stiff, and does 
not pound in rough 


cabin 


entirely 
Is a_ fast 


water. In first 


$500. Apply J.G 


St., Boston, Mass. 


class condition; one 
of the best boats 
of this type 
available. Price 


Alden, 131 State 


Exact reproduction 
ot afishing schoon- 
er. 1913, 8 H.P 
Bridgeport motor, 
giving her a speed 
(f six miles under 
power alone C,ood 
cabin with three 
transoms and two 
berths, toilet, and 
skylight. Tight as 
a bottle, strongly 
built, stiff and sea 
worthy A perfect 
single hander. May 
be seen near New 
Bedford, Mass. 
Price, $800. Apply 
to Hollis Burgess 
Yacht Agency, 15 
Exchange Street, 
Boston, Mass 

















N2: 87.—Cruising knockabout 32 ft. o0.a., 21 ft. Lw.l 
beam; 3.2 ft. draught, with board up; designed and 
built by Lawley 1901; 3,000 Ibs. outside lead ballast; steers 
with wheel; large cockpit; roomy cabin with two wide tran 
soms; coat lockers at the after end; large galley and toilet; 
sails in excellent condition; running and standing riggi®™&. 


new 1915; 5 ft. headroom 


condition; full equipment for cruising Apply John G 
Alden, 131 State St., Boston, Mass 





1916 TWELFTH ANNUAL 








GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK 


Opens Saturday, January, 29th 
Closes Saturday, February, 5th 


FOR SPACE, INFORMATION, ETC., ADDRESS 


NATIONAL MOTOR BOAT SHOW 








40,000 Square Feet of Exhibition Space 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST DISPLAY OF 


BOATS, ENGINES AND ACCESSORIES 
IRA HAND, SECRETARY, 29 WEST 39th ST., N. Y. C. 








Probably the best cruis!™g 
knockabout of this size available and in most exceptional 
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GEORGE L. CHAISSON 


——— 


PRACTICAL 
BOAT BUILDER 


POWER DORIES, CLUB 
DORIES, SAILING AND 
ROWING DORIES, 
LAUNCHES, SKIFFS. 


16 ELMWOOD ROAD 


SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 
U. s. A. 


a 
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TO OUR MANY FRIENDS 


WE WISH THE 


BEST OF GOOD LUCK 





few months hence. 


2 and 3 SOUTH STREET 





These long nights are good for studying your needs a 


Send 25 cents to Cover Cost of delivery of 1100 page Cata- 
logue, or get same through your Dealer without any cost. 


CHAS. D. DURKEE & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Marine Hardware and Specialties 


Factories Grasmere Boro of Richmond, N.Y., and New York 


NEW YORK 








A Selected Buyers’ Guide For Easier and Better Buying 


Every reader of YACHTING has occasion many times to write to the advertisers in the magazine for catalogs special information samples etc. 
owner or pocageetive pane owner needs to keep in touch wit 
those too busy to write each concern separately YACHTING will gladly perform the service for them and 

the Write on the coupon at the bottom of this page the number of ea 
you desire or from whom you want special information and mail to us enclosing postage, if any, required for the catalog by the advertiser. 
Then simply write in the number and we will forward your name and address to each advertiser and he will send you what you ask for. 
en specially arranged for your convenience. 


for the convenience o 


want about ats engines etc. 


named there is no charge. 


This is service YACHTING gives its readers. 


Here is the way we do it: 


This Classified Directory has 


at, engine and accessory dealers. 


that one will need for his boat from the completed boat itself and the engine that drives it to the smallest article of equipment. 


dealers listed here are representative of the entire marine trade. 
All of them are advertisers in YACHTING or have been within a few issues. 


vouched for. 


Charge for 
Nos. Mailing 
Ammeters Catalog 
1. C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents 
2. Geo. B, Carpenter & Co. 20 cents 
Anchors 

Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 

Geo. B. Carpenter 20 cents 


C, D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents 
Fairhaven Iron Foundry Co. 


. American Engineering Co. 


tteries (Storage and Wet Cell) 
Dayton Elec. Mfg. Co. 
Thos. A. Edison, Inc. 
Willard Storage Battery Co. 
Apple Electric Co, 


Boats (Stock) 
10. Geo. L. Chaisson 
11. Wm. H. Hand, Jr. 
12. Gas Engine & Power Co. & C. L. Sea- 
bury & Co., Con. 
13. W. H. Mullins Co. 
14. Rice Bros. Co. 
15. Fay & Bowen Co. 
16. Toppan Boat Co. 
Ackley Boat Co. 


Boat and Yacht Builders 
12. Gas Engine & Power Co. & Chas. L. 
Seabury Co., Con. 
17. Geo. Lawley & Son Corporation. 
18. Luders Marine Construction Co. 
*, S. Nock. 


20. Mathis Yacht Building Co. 

21. Henry B. Nevins. 

22. D. Kidney & Son. 

23. Holmes Motor Co. ; 
24. New York Yacht & Launch & Engine 


0. 
14. Rice Bros Co. 


om oO co 


B 


m@ 


CRAs 


Cut or tear here 
YACHTING BUYERS’ GUIDE DEPT 
141-145 West 36th Street, 

New York 


Please have the items numbered below sent 
me: 


I enclose the necessary 
UN Ce ds ftdve tere éxcnetwnees 





Charge fot 

Mailing 

Canoes Catalog 
25. Kennebec Canoe Co. 
26. Old Town Canoe Co. 

Capstans and Windlasses 

1. C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents 

2. Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 


20 cents 
27. Hyde Windlass Co. 
3. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
Carburetors 
28. Krice Carburetor Co. 
29. Wheeler & Schebler. 
80. Monarch Valve Co. 
31. Byrne, Kingston & Co. 
Clocks (Ship) 
107. Chelsea Clock Co. 
Compasses 
8. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co 
32. Marine Compass Co. | 
1. C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents 
2. Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 20 cents 
33. W. & J. Tiebout. 


Compass Adjusters 

34. T. S. & J. D. Negus 

35. John Bliss & Co, 

36. Chas. C. Hutchinson. 

Cushions and Upholstery (Yacht) 

387. M. W. Fogg. 

1. C, D. Durkee & Co. 

38. Harry Hacker Co. 

39. R. L. Kenyon Co. 
Dinghies 


25 cents 








10. Geo. L. Chaisson, 
14. Rice Bros. Co. 
Engines, Detachable or Outboard 
40. Waterman Marine Motor Co. 
41. Evinrude Motor Co. 
42. Gray Motor Co. 
43. Koban Mfg. Co. - 
Engines, Marine 
Four-Cycle, Under too H. P. 
42. Gray Motor Company. | 
44. S. M. Jones Co. (Ralaco Engines). 
45. Gas Engine & Power Co. & C. L. Sea- 
bury Co., Cons. (Speedway). 
46. Winton Gas Engine & Mfg. Co. 
47. Frisbie Motor Co. 
48. New York Yacht Launch & Engine 
Co 


49. Wolverine Motor Works. 
50. Buffalo Gasolene Motor Co. 
51. Sterling Engine Co. 

52. Mianus Motor Works. 

3. Holmes Motor Co., Inc. 

4. Corliss Gas Engine Co. 

5. Fay & Bowen Engine Co. 
6. Loew-Victor Engine Co. 
57. Van Blerck Motor Co. 


Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on 
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Nos. Catalog 
58. Automatic Machine Co. 
59. Palmer Bros. 
60. Murray & Tregurtha Co. 
116. Lord. 
Four-Cycle, Over too H. P. 
45. Gas Engine & Power Co. & C. L. Sea- 
bury Co., Cons. (Speedway). 
46. Winton Gas Engine & Mfg. Co. 
49. Wolverine Motor Works. 
50. Buffalo Gasolene Motor Co. 
51. Sterling Engine Co. 
54. Corliss Gas Engine Co. 
58. Automatic Machine Co. 
Two-Cycle, Under 50 H. P. 
. Gray Motor Co. 
40. Waterman Marine Motor Co, 
61. Bridgeport Motor Co., Inc. 
45. Gas Engine & Power Co. & C. L. Sea- 
bury Co., Cons. (Speedway). 
62. “Hartford,” Gray & Prior Machine 


Co. 
52. Mianus Motor Works. 
55. Fay & Bowen Eng. Co. 
63. Gillespie-Boynton Ce. 
59. Palmer Bros. 
64. Vim Motor Co. : 

Fire Extinguishers 

68. Pyrene Mfg. Co. 


1. C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents 
Flags 

1. C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents 

2. G. B. Carpenter & Co. 20 cents 


33. W. & J. Tiebout. 5 
Glue (Marine) 
69. Jeffery’s. L. W. Ferdinand & Co. 
Ice Boats 
115. Duluth Implement Co. 
Ignition Appliances 
70. Apple Electric Co. 
71. Splitdorf Electrical Co. 
72. K-W Ignition Co. 
73. Bosch Magneto Co. 
74. Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
Lighting Outfits (Electric) 
78. Apple Electric Co. 
79. Prest-O-Lite Co. 
80. Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
Lighting Outfits (Acetylene) 
81. 


Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 
Mufflers and Silencers 


3. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 

82. L. O. Koven & Bros. 

2. G. B. Carpenter & Co. 20 cents | 
1. C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents 
33. W. & J. Tiebout. 


any of your problems. 
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Every yacht 


While we hope they will continue to write our advertisers direct, 
t any special information they may 
advertiser whose catalog or booklet 


If no mailing fee is 


The various headings cover ieuing 


The manufacturers, builders an 


Only those are listed whose reliability and the quality of the goods they manufacture or sell can be 


Charge for 
F Mailing 
Propellers (Reversible) Catalog 
Noyes Machine Co. (Feathering). 
Gordon Propeller Co. 
Propellers (Solid) 
“Harthan,” McFarland Foundry & 
Machine Co. 
Hyde Windlass Co. 
Columbian Brass Foundry 
Michigan Wheel Co. 


Reverse Gears 
New York Gear Works. 
Baldridge Gear Co. 
Gies Gear Co. 
Evans Stamping & Plating Co. 
Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Co. 
Carlyle-Johnson Machine C 


Sails 
Wilson & Silsby. 
Jno, Curtin. Inc. 
Geo. B. Carpenter & C 
Wm. H. Griffin. 
Ratsey & Lapthorn. 
Boston Yarn Co. (Lowell 
jottger Bros. 
Jones Sailmaking Co. 


Searchlights (Electric) 
Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
Carlisle & Finch Co. 
Spray Hood and Awnings 

C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents 
Pneumatic Mfg. Co. 

Harry Hacker Co. 


Duck). 


G. B. Carpenter & Co. 20 cents 
Steering Gears 

Edson Mfg. Co. 

Wilcox, Crittenden & Co 

C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents 

Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 20 cents 


W. & T. Tiebout. 


Starters 
Apple Electric Co. 
Prest-O-Lite Co. (Acetylene) 


Stoves (Yacht) 
Stamford Foundry Co. 
Tanks (Gasolene and Air) 
L. O. Koven & Bro. 
Janney, Steinmetz & Co. 


Whistles and Outfits 
Cc. D. Durkee & Co. 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co 
W. & J. Tiebout. 


25 cents 
20 cents 


absolutely free. 











CRUISER 


The Motor Boat Show 


Not in a number of years have there been 
as many new and interesting types of motor 
boats developed as in the past twelve 
months, and the Annual Motor Boat Show, 
to be held at the Grand Central Palace, Jan- 
uary 29th to February 5th, will see so many 
of these new models on exhibition that the 
show will prove an unusual drawing card 
to all yachtsmen. Instead of being held at 
the time-honored Madison Square Garden, 
where the smell of the elephants and the 
smoke of the last six-day bicycle race is al- 
ways in the air, it will be held at the Grand 
Central Palace. Facilities have been made 
at the Palace for accommodating even larger 
boats than could be handled at the Garden, 
and cruising craft up to 60 feet in length 
will be seen. In the engine field also some 
unusual developments have taken place, 
especially in the high-speed and in some of 
the crude-oil engines. In the accessory de- 
partment in the balcony will be shown an 
even wider variety of articles than in the 
past. 

The Show Committee, of which Henry 
R.-Sutphen and Ira Hand are the active 
workers, state that the demand for ex- 
hibitors’ space has been unusually heavy, 
and both the main floor and balcony will 
have every square foot utilized. 

In recognition of the interest in what is 
practically the “first gun” of the boating 
season of 1916, we will make the February 
number of YACHTING a special show issue, 
and will describe in a separate section and 
in detail all the exhibits to be found at the 
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IN A BREEZI 


It will be printed in distinctive col 
ored inks especially calculated to show the 


show. 


illustrations to advantage. This descrip 
tion will be more comprehensive than in the 
past and will be artistically illustrated so as 
to show every new boat model or engine ex 


hibited. This issue will be published and 
on sale the opening day of the show. It 
may be had on all newsstands or at our 
booth at the show itself throughout the 


week of January 29th to February 5th 


New Boats for 1916 


\lready we have had word from the 
larger boat and engine builders in the At- 
~ 5s 


lantic Coast and Great Lakes of over 150 
new boats under construction for 1916 
There are, undoubtedly, many more for 


which the contracts have not yet been let 
and many of the yards have booked enough 
work to keep them busy until Spring. An 
unusual feature of this activity is the num- 
ber of sailing boats and auxiliaries that are 
included in this list, 81 of them being boats 
of this type. Of course, a number of these 
are small one-design classes, but many are 
also cruising boats, in every case the latter 
type being an auxiliary. There 
very large auxiliaries in this list 

This speaks well for the growth of the 
sport both of power boating and sail boat 
ing. Next year promises to be the best on 
the water that this country has ever seen, 
barring unforeseen circumstances. Motor 
sailing, it’s the very best of 
sports, and it’s good to see it growing the 
it is. 
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The Past, Present and Future in Small Boat Design 


The Changes that have Taken Place in the Prevailing Types of the Last Few Years. 


Done for the Sport. 


F anyone had predicted ten or a dozen 
years ago, when the gas engine was 
just coming into general use for ma- 

rine purposes, that in a comparatively short 
time it would be possible to drive with this 
new power cruising boats of from 40 to 
50 feet in length at a sustained speed of 30 
miles an hour or better, he would have been 
looked upon as a wild dreamer or a can- 
didate for a sanitarium for the feeble- 
minded. It would probably have been 
pointed out by those disputing the state- 
ment that a boat of that size couldn't be 
dragged through the water at that speed, 
much less driven by her own power, and 
that the extreme limit of speed for a boat 
of this type was somewhere between twelve 
and fifteen miles. 

To an old sailboat man, to whom*the 
slamming of a boat to windward in a hard 
breeze at the rate of six or seven miles an 
hour was considered a great sttain, it 
seemed inconceivable that a little boat could 
be driven into a head sea at high speed with- 
out tearing things all to pieces. Yet during 
the New York Yacht Club cruise last sum- 
mer, on the run from New London to New- 
port, which, it will be remembered, was 





sailed in a half a gale from the eastward, 
the little 40-footer Houp La, one of the 
latest examples of a small, high-speed 
cruiser, made the passage, most of which 
was in the open sea, at the rate of some- 
thing better than 20 miles an hour in 
weather that tried the big sailing yachts to 
the uttermost and brought disaster to such 
ocean-going craft as the schooner Constel- 
lation, which lost her bowsprit, while the 
Katoura had her sails blown out, and the 
majority of the fleet ran for shelter into 
any port that could be found. The answer 
is that the boat is going over the water 
rather than through it, and with high-power 
engines decreases her already light displace- 
ment when under way. In other words, 
they practically “hit the high spots” in stiff 
going and are not held back by a head sea 
as much as one would expect. 

The crystalizing of pow er-boat design in- 
to distinct types which has been going on 
in the larger boats, as described in an ar- 
ticle in the December number of Yacurt- 
ING, is equally apparent in the smaller craft. 
The whole tendency of power-driven boats 
is towards much higher speed and the so- 
called express cruiser type on the one hand, 


Il 


The High-Speed Craze and What it has 
Express Cruiser and Power House-Boat Types 


; 


and (for those who want a slow, roomy 
cruiser) towards the power houseboat type 
or modifications of it. This does not mean 
to say that the modern, heavily-built power 
cruiser will not still hold its place for cer- 
tain uses and for those that want a rugged, 
roomy boat, with a speed of g to 10 miles 
on moderate power, capable of going any- 
where alongshore. There will always be a 
demand for such boats; but the high-speed 
cruiser offers so much more in the way of 
cruising radius in a given time, with com 
fortable accommodations, greater exhilara 
tion in operation and, at the same time, with 
sufficient weatherly qualities for the aver 
age man that the preponderance of 
under construction for 
this type. For the man that 
speed, the power houseboat offers so much 
more in the way of room and comfort that 
it is fast having the call even in boats as 
small as 40 feet in length 

The express cruiser type is built in either 
the V-bottom design, flattening out aft into 
practically the flat or slightly concave bot 
tom of a hydroplane, or in the round-bilge 
type, with sharp forward sections, hard 
bilges, and a flattened floor aft giving al- 
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WAKONDA, A 47-FOOT EXPRESS CRUISER WITH AN 
UNUSUAL AMOUNT OF DECK ROOM AND LIVING 
ACCOMMODATIONS. SPEED, I8 MILES AN HOUR 





most straight stream lines with good bear- 
ing aft to eliminate squatting of the stern, 
which was so common in boats of the old 
type when driven above a certain speed. 
Both of these types have their advocates 
and both are wonderfully efficient in rough 
water, though most of their stability is 
initial. 

Flyaway III, a 38-foot V-Bottom boat, 
showed motor boat men what a small high- 
speed boat was capable of in outside work, 
when she made a record in the Camden to 
Baltimore ocean race of 1914 of 23 hours 
and 50 minutes for the 368'4-nautical-mile 
course, a large part of which was on the 
open sea. Included in this time were two 
stops for gasolene, the last one, however, 
not being necessary, as she still had enough 
on board to get to her destination unless 











FORWARD SALOON AND GALLEY, WAKONDA WAKONDA’S AFTER STATEROOM 
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MARILENE II, A 45-FOOTER OF THE MODERATE SPEED TYPE. HANDSOME, ROOMY AND ABLE, SHE CAN MAKE I3 MILES PER HOUR. OWNED BY COMMODORI 


WILLIAMS, OF THE HUGUENOT YACHT CLUB 
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DESIGNED AND BUILT BY THE NEW YORK YACHT LAUNCH & ENGINE COMPANY 





something unforeseen happened. This year a number of others, while next year will 
has seen many other high-speed boats of see a great fleet of these boats, both V-bot- 
about the same size as Flyaway, such as_ tom and round-bilge, with speeds of from 
Houp La, Raccoon, Wakonda, Romany and _ twenty or thirty or more miles an hour. 
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A NEW MILITARY TYPE OF SMALL EXPRESS CRUISER THAT SHOWS MANY NOVEL FEATURES IN 
HER DESIGN AND HAS A SPEED OF ABOUT 20 MILES PEGASUS 
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THE MAIN SALOON ENGINE ROOM AND TWENTIETH CENTURY MOTOR 


FOR MR, A. L. KERKER 


The power to obtain these speeds is not, 
except in the case of the higher ones, exces- 
sive and motors of from 100 to 200 horse- 
power will furnish enough power for a 40 
or 45-footer, while double this power would 
answer for a 60-footer. This power, while 
it would have seemed excessive a few years 
ago, is now considered quite moderate 
owing to the refinement and development of 
the high-speed motor. For speeds in ex 
cess of thirty miles an hour larger power 
would have to be substituted. Yet, up to 
thirty-five, or even forty, miles per hour is 
easily obtainable if one is willing to spend 
the money and pay the gasolene bills. It 
is probable that 25 miles will be about the 
average of the high-speed express cruisers 
this summer. 

In the craze for speed, living accommo 
dations have not been secrificed, and in all 
of these boats that have been turned out 
since Flyaway’s advent the comfort of the 
owner has not been overlooked. .\ 40-footer 
usually has a comfortable saloon with two 
or more transom berths, a toilet room and 
a galley and ice-box, while a 45 or 50- 
footer may have saloon, stateroom, galley 
and the like, with sleeping accommodations 
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TILLY, DESIGNED BY F, S, NOCK FOR THE UNUSUAL CONDITIONS OF SHOAL WATER AND LOW HEAD- 


ROOM UNDER BRIDGES, 


AN ATTRACTIVE 48-F« JOTER 
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replaced the demand for the old stationary 
scow type of house boat among those who 
like to cruise. Naval architects have solved 
the problem by turning out able, efficient 
and good-looking cruisers with all the com- 
forts of the house boat, and yet the advan- 
tages of the out-and-out cruiser. These are 
built in sizes even as small as 40 feet over 
all length, while in from 40 feet to 60 feet 
the cruising man has a range in which he 
can get most of the accommodations that he 
desires. These usually consist of a large 
living room much more comfortable and 
airy than the below-deck cabin of a cruiser, 
from one to three staterooms and a large 
galley and bath room. This can be obtained 
on a draft of from 2 to 3% feet, and with 
moderate power a speed of eight to ten miles 
is easily had. 

Even in those cruisers where speed is not 
a factor, the tendency is towards more 
power, so that whereas nine or ten miles 
was considered sufficient a few years ago, 
boats of the same type must now make from 





GALLEY AND MAIN SALOON OF TILLY 


for four, in addition to berths for a crew of 
one or two men. 

There is an additional incentive to build- 
ing a high-speed boat of this type at the 
present time when there is so much need 
of “preparedness,” as these boats would 
make a particularly useful auxiliary fleet 
for the Navy Department in time of neces- 
sity. They could bé used as patrol boats, 
dispatch boats, or for scout duty along- 
shore, depending on their size and radius of 
action, though they are too small to keep 
the sea for any length of time. The for- 
eign governments have found it necessary 
in the present European war to buy many 
such boats, and, as they did not exist, it 
meant that the governments had to wait un- 
til they could be turned out on a rush-order 
job, which is never satisfactory either to the 
builder or owner. 

Turning now to the other type, we find 
that the power house boat idea has gradually 
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THE 6-CYLINDER RALACO POWER PLANT 


PART OF THE FORWARD STATEROOM 





ABEONA, A 43-FOOT POWER HOUSEBOAT, DESIGNED AND BUILT BY THE MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 

















THE INTERIOR OF A 43-FOOT HOUSEBOAT IS AS SPACIOUS AS THE SAME QUARTERS ON LAND WHILE THI DI I ATS A PIAZZA ONE OF THE MATHIS 
43-FOOTERS 


twelve to fifteen, and the old “12-miler,” any 12-knot boat in the fleet,” will still be as showing the possibilities that they offer i 
which actually used to make about nine applicable. the way of living accommodations and 
miles when under way, has given place to The descriptions of some typical boats of — speed 

the real 12-miler that has the power to get these various types may prove interesting A 47-Foot Express Cruiser 

the speed for which One of the smaller 
she is designed. This 
will not, of course, which great attention 
eliminate the claims has been paid to the 
of the owner that size and comfort of 
always thinks his a np ae tae = living accommoda 
boat is doing more er as , tions is the Wakonda, 
than she actually is, a 47-footer with « 
and probably the old : _ “s35 _ ’ ' , ; ; feet 10 inches beam, 
story of a certain ; welll ha designed by Wm. H 
New York Yacht Hand for Mr. A 
Club commodore and % : Gardner Cooper, of 
a steam yacht owner, . : . : New York, and used 
who _ always - said, , on Long Island 
when asked his boat’s Sound. She h 


express cruisers in 


; 


is a 

speed, that “She will ' main saloon forward 
; GURHKA 1S A NEW BOAT OF THE YEAR, FROM THE BOARD OF SWASEY, RAYMOND & PAGE, THAT IS . a sent 

do ten knots and, by DISTINCTIVE. OF THE MODIFIED DESTROYER TYPE, SHE HAS A BARREL OI] containing wide tran- 


jinks, she can _ beat ROOM IN HER AND GOOD SPEED WITH A 75-H. P. STERLING som berths with fold 





LADY BALTIMORE WAS DESIGNED BY BOWES & MOWER FOR THE PROPOSED NEW YORK-SAN FRANCISCO RACE. A TYPE OF THE EASILY DRIVEN OCEAN CRUISERS DEVE! 
(Copyright by Pearce) BY THIS FIRM. A SPECIAL “HIGH-DUTY” ENGINE WAS INSTALLED 
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A 25-MILE HIGH-SPEED CRUISER FOR IQIO, DESIGNED AND BEING BUILT BY THE LUDERS 


ing upper berths, clothes lockers and a large, 
well-appointed galley at the forward end of 
the saloon. Aft is a good-sized double 
stateroom under the trunk cabin. Wakonda 
will thus sleep six, and she has a very roomy 
bridge deck amidships, under which was in- 
stalled a 6-cylinder, high-speed motor, which 
at 1,150 revolutions gives the boat a speed 
of 18 miles per hour. 


Roslyn—a 54-Foot Cruiser 


An unusually complete cruiser, which has 
a maximum of light, ventilation and room 
for her length, is the Roslyn, a 54-footer 
designed and built by the New York Yacht, 
Launch and Engine Company for Mr. A. L. 
Kerker. The layout, which was planned by 
the owner, gives a large double stateroom 
aft fitted with two double berths, bureau and 
closet room, and a very handsome saloon 
finished in panelled mahogany, with up- 
holstered divans on either side, extension 
table, chest of drawers, and the like. For- 
ward of this is the galley, the full width of 
the boat and unusually complete. The deck 
houses add to the proportions of the boat, 
and she is unusually roomy, while the large 
windows give excellent light and ventila- 
tion. The power is a 40-50-horsepower 
Twentieth Century motor, which gives the 
boat a speed of 12 miles per hour. 
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VERNA HH, SHOWS THE POSSIBILITIES IN A 


A Novel Shoal-Draft Type 
A distinctly novel type that has recently 
been designed and built by F. S. Nock, of 
East Greenwich, R. L., is the Tilly, 48 feet 


in length, with 14 feet beam and designed 
for use on Great South Bay, where the draft 











MARINE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


that they may be dropped, davits and awn- 
ing stanchions can be unshipped, while the 
seat back on the bridge deck folds down 
The owner’s stateroom is forward and is 
entered by the companionway from the 
bridge. The general arrangement com- 





THE “LAST WORD” IN FAST RUNABOUT DESIGN. 


SPENDTHRIFT, DESIGNED BY GIELOW & ORR FOR 


EGBERT H. GOLD, OF CHICAGO. SHE CAN MAKE 23 MILES PER HOUR 


is limited. Not only was the draft limited 
to 2 feet 10 inches, but also the height above 
waterline was restricted, owing to the fact 
that the boat has to pass under bridges 
which have no draws, so that every part of 
the boat extending above the highest point 
to the cabin had to be made to drop below 
that height. The stanchions are hinged so 





SMALL 3I-FOOT CRUISER. SHE IS OWNED BY 
ALEX. FISHER, AND MAKES IO MILES PER HOUR WITH A 20-H, P., 4-CYCLE GRAY MOTOR 
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prises a wardrobe, lockers, two berths, 
bureau and toilet room. The galley is sit- 
uated at the after end, containing 4-burner 
Speedway alcohol range. The saloon is un- 
der the after house and contains two tran- 
som berths, buffet, etc. 


A 55-Foot Twenty-Five Miler 

One of the striking additions to the ex- 
treme high-speed express type for next sea- 
son is the yacht which the Luders Marine 
Construction Company has designed and is 
building for Mr. J. Kelly, of New York. 
She is 55 feet long over all, 9 feet beam 
and 3 feet 6 inches draft, with a raised 
deck forward. The boat has the prevailing 
slightly hogged sheer, and is particularly 
smart and attractive in appearance. The 
motive power, which is installed amidships, 
will be a 250-horsepower, 8-cylinder motor, 
driving her at least 25 miles an hour. 

There is a good-sized stateroom and toilet 
room forward, a long bridge deck and a 
saloon, toilet room and galley aft. One of 
the novelties is an enclosed shelter seat over 
the after companionway and opening on to 
the after deck for protection in bad weather. 

















My First Voyage 


The Narrative of a Voyage to the West Indies and South America in the Forecastle of the Schooner Hattie Weston, Made by 
a New York Boy who Shipped as Ordinary Seaman 


FTER crossing the 
Tre ypic of Cancer 
the Trades fresh- 
ened considerably 
andbacked a little 
to about E.N.E., 
so that we made 
- a broad reach of 
it and for a week 
our noon sight 
every day showed 
that we had made 
good nearly two 
degrees of lati- 
tude, besides our 
departure, or dif- 
ference of longitude; for our course was 
still to the east of south. We stood well 
to the eastward to clear the Virgin and 
Windward Islands, and made long. 60 de- 
grees before our course was changed to 
south by west. 

It was a week of perfect sailing, so that 
we carried everything, and the “Old Man” 
hung every rag aloft, even to a big main- 
topmast-staysail we set from the deck fly- 
ing. Portuguese men-of-war and big yel- 
low patches of gulf weed drifted by on the 
dark blue, white-flecked sea, dolphins and 
bonita occasionally swam about the vessel, 
plainly visible in the clear water many feet 
below the surface, sharks followed the 
schooner for days, and over all drifted the 
white fleecy “trade” clouds, massed on the 
horizon and breaking away to sweep lazily 
across the zenith. Every night, flying-fish 
would come aboard over the low bulwarks, 
our freeboard, loaded as we were, could 
not have been over seven or eight feet, and 
we'd pick up a mess from the deckload each 
morning which would make a welcome ad- 
dition to the cabin table. We didn’t get any 
forward—salt beef was good enough for us, 
cut in strips and fried in batter or made into 
cracker hash. The nearest we got to the 
fish was cleaning them—that was the job 
the negro cook delighted to give me, as the 
youngest man forward. 

The Trades were strongest in the day- 
time, freshening from the middle of the 
forenoon, and then petering out during the 
night, to be succeeded by vivid lightning 
and occasional rain squalls, sometimes ac- 
companied by wind. Usually the watch on 
deck would clew up topsails and the watch 
below wouldn’t be disturbed—except to 
hear the coils thrown on the deck and the 
men singing out at clewlines or downhauls, 
when they would turn over in their bunks 
contentedly, glad that it came while they 
were below and hoping it would be over 
before eight bells. Occasionally, however, 
if the mate or man in charge of the watch 








PART III 


did not keep a sharp leokout, a rapid- 
moving squall would be on us before he was 
aware of it, and then it would be “all hands” 
in a hurry, and everything would be let go 
at once and clew up and stow as we could. 
On such occasions the men below would 
tumble up with nothing on but their shirts, 
just as they had turned in and without wait- 
ing to pull on trousers or boots. If the 
squall lasted or was very sharp, a couple of 
men would jump aloft to pass a gasket 
around the slatting topsails in their bare 
feet and with their shirt-tails blowing up 
over their heads in the wind. And, believe 
me, it’s some trick to stand on hemp rat- 
tlings in bare feet until the soles have be- 
come hardened to them. When all was 
over we'd go below again, change our shirts 
if it had rained, and turn in to a sweltering 
forecastle. When it rained it came down 
like a deluge, soaking everyone. It was too 
hot to “oil up,” so we would stand and take 
it and change when it was all over. We 
would hunt up deck buckets, however, and, 
placing them under the scuppers from the 
cabin house and galley, would catch pails 
of fresh water and save it for washing 
clothes the next day. 

One afternoon it breezed up very hard, 
and one after another of the light sails came 
in. Finally the flying jib had to come down, 
and three of us tailed on to the downhaul. 
It was full of wind and half way down when 
it stuck and we couldn't budge it. The 
mate took hold, too, and, with a “yo-heave,” 
we got our backs on it together, when the 
downhaul parted, and we landed in a heap 
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on the deck. Billy Cox was at the end of 
the downhaul, and, as he reeled backward, 
the point of the inboard fluke of the anchor 
where it rested on the rail caught him in the 
small of the back, and he dropped with a 
groan, writhing on the deck in pain. Leav- 
ing the others to get the sail in, the mate and 
I carried him below and got him into his 
bunk, as he couldn’t move himself. We 
thought at first that he had broken his back, 
or at least one of his ribs where it joined 
the spine, and for two days he was laid up, 
suffering intense agony. He wasn't able to 
turn out to eat and we had to pass the mess 
kid up to him in his bunk when we had 
finished. A forecastle is a poor place to be 
sick in, and a sick sailor gets scant atten- 
tion, while his groans or complaints only 
serve to disturb the watch below, who are 
always jealous of their few hours of sleep. 
As if this did not make us short-handed 
enough, the following day, while we were 
scraping the bright work aft preparatory to 
varnishing, we had to shift the main sheet 
from the port quarter-bitts to the ones in 
the starboard side so as to get at the former 
to scrape. As it was blowing fresh and it 
would have taken the whole crew to have 
held the sheet as it was shifted over, a piece 
of siezing stuff was passed around two of 
the bights between the block and the boom 
and the block on deck, and the two were 
thus tied together tight enough to hold 
them. Then the end of the sheet was cast 
off, and Gus started to transfer it to the 
other bitts. While in the act the siezing 
slipped and the sheet started to run through 
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the blocks. Gus tried to catch a turn to 
hold it, but wasn’t quick enough, and both 
hands were drawn into the big sheet block 
on deck before he could let go. Luckily, 
the siezing held again before the sheet ran 
very far, or both of his hands would have 
been taken off. As it was, it took the whole 
crew to get the sheet in and extricate him 
while he cursed and groaned alternately. 
Three of his fingers were badly mashed 
and his hands lacerated by the burning of 
the sheet, so that he was incapacitated for 
several days. Captain Morton treated his 
wounds with a liberal application of Friar’s 
Balsam, the standard sailors’ remedy, 
bandaged them, and he was sent forward 
to his bunk. 

This meant that there were but two men 
and myself left forward, and it made us 
very short-handed. In one watch, Peter 
had to take a four-hour “trick” at the 
wheel, unless the mate relieved him, while 
I, as I could do very little real sailorizing, 
was kept at the wheel all of our watch so 
that Charley could work at painting, 
scraping, etc., getting ready for port. The 
minute a sailor feels that he is being over- 
worked or doing more than his share, fric- 
tion starts. The resentment of the well men 
was not so much against the mate for keep- 
ing the work going as against the men for 
getting laid up and making the rest of us 
do their share, and the invalids got very 
little sympathy, forward or aft. On the 
third day, “Bill” Cox was able to turn out 
of his bunk for meals, and the mate no 
sooner discovered this than, when the star- 
board watch was called at the next eight 
bells, Mr. Guptill arrived with the call. 

“Come, tumble out there, Bill; you’ve 
kept that donkey’s breakfast (the sailors’ 
name for their straw mattresses) warm long 
enough, and there’s a lot of work waiting 
for you on deck,” he said, and, in answer to 
sill’s protest that he wasn’t fit to work, he 
went on: “Nonsense, if a man’s able to sit 
up to eat he’s able to be on deck.” So Bill, 
grumbling, was hustled up the companion 
ladder and sent aft to the wheel, where he 
hung over it for four hours, not able to 
straighten up for the pain, while I was 
turned to and sent aloft on a bos’n’s chair 
to slush the foremast, beginning at the 
topm’st head. It was a stinking job, and one 
to try my stomach, as, with the pot slung by 
a lanyard round my neck, I was hoisted 
“two blocks” on the fore-topsail halyards. 
The ship was rolling in a quartering sea in 
a way that made me twine my legs round 
the topmast to keep from swinging; the sun 
was terribly hot and, as I’d dip the wad of 
oakum in the slush or grease, the odor was 
sickening. I stuck it out, however, and 
didn’t once upset the pot, as I momentarily 
expected to do. 

The next day Gus was turned out, too, 
but, as one hand was in bad shape, he could 
not take his “trick,” and was given light 
jobs of painting the white work of houses 
and rails and, on the whole, the friction was 
removed. 


Late in the afternoon of the twentieth 
day out we sighted land to the westward, a 
hazy blue streak rising just above the hori- 
zon, which I overheard the Old Man say to 
Mr. Guptill were the Grenadines, a small 
group of islands just to the north of Grena- 
da. They were so far off, however, that 
they might have been any other land for all 
we could see of them, but the captain 
seemed sure of his landfall. These were 
but some two degrees north of the Boca, or 
Dragon’s Mouth, at the entrance to the Gulf 





SUNSET IN THE TRADES 


of Paria, on which Port of Spain is sit- 
uated, and we all expected to make port the 
following day. 

That night an accident, resulting from 
carelessness, that might have had serious 
consequences, gave us some excitement in 
the middle watch. “Bill” Cox, instead of 
turning in during the first watch, had stayed 
on deck until after ten to carry on an im- 
promptu concert in honor of the termina- 
tion of our voyage. Turning out at mid- 
night with only two hours’ rest, he had 
taken his trick at the wheel with the sleep 
hardly out of his eves. He was in charge 
of the watch, the Old Man being below, 
and, with no officer’s eye on him, he dozed 
off, as the ship was steering easily, the wind 
being fairly fresh and well aft, and booms 
broad off to starboard. No ship will steer 
herself under these conditions indefinitely, 
and, taking a sheer on a longer sea than 
usual, the main boom jibed over all stand- 
ing, parting the boom tackle and fetching 
up with a bang that made the whole vessel 
shiver while we startled ones forward 
jumped to get clear of the topmast, which 
we thought would surely come down, as the 
gaff topsail was also set. Luckily, we car- 
ried no preventer backstay or something 
would have gone, either mast or boom. 
The Old Man made one jump for the com- 


panion steps and landed on deck in his 
pajamas in time to see the scared Bill, still 
blinking from his nap, throwing the wheel 
over like mad and trying to catch her. The 
fore gaff had also jibed over, but the fore- 
boom tackle had held and kept the boom 
where it had been so that the sail had goose- 
winged, while all the headsails were aback, 
and we were in a pretty mess. 

Fetching Cox a clip on the side ot the 
head that knocked him away from the 
wheel, the captain grabbed it himself and 
threw it over the other way, bawling out 
orders thick and fast: 

“Let go y’'r fore-boom tackle!” “Stand 
by fore sheet to jibe her over!” “Let go 
fore-topsail sheet by the run!” “Draw ‘’way 
y'r staysail sheet!” 

We worked like mad to get her all jibed 
over to port as, her headway being killed, 
she wouldn’t come back to where she had 
been until she gathered way with the wind 
on the new quarter. Then it was, “Main 
crotch tackle! Stand by main sheet and get 
it in,” and wear her back on her course 
again and reset the fore topsail. In spite of 
the commotion, the watch below never 
poked a head on deck. A sailor, on gen- 
eral principle, never turns out unless he is 
called. 

Then, turning his attention to the culprit, 
the Old Man dressed him down for fair, 
ending up with: “Now, you black long- 
shoreman, get to h—1! forward and walk 
back and forth on top of that deckload, 
where I can watch you until breakfast time, 
and see if that'll keep you awake.” I was 
called aft to take the wheel, and when we 
went forward at eight bells to turn in, Bill 
was still doing his “tour,” and was yet at it 
when we turned out for breakfast. He 
didn’t have much to say at that meal. 

The Trades were light the next day, and 
there is a strong current setting northward 
from the Orinoco River through the 
Dragon’s Mouth, which held us back, and 
we did not raise the South American coast 
up to sunset the next day, as he had antici- 
pated. We were not far off shore, how- 
ever, and, as the coast was poorly lighted 
and a bad one to run for at night, we stood 
on with a freshening breeze until midnight, 
when the Old Man, who hadn’t gone below, 
in his anxiety to make his landfall, told the 
mate to heave her to and wait till daylight. 
So the sheets were gotten aft, the topsails 
clewed up and the staysail hauled aweather, 
and we lay there head to the wind and sea 
until the sun rose. Daylight showed no 
land in sight, and, drawing away and put- 
ting the helm up, we were on our course 
again to the southward. 

About noon the man at the wheel made 
out land ahead, which proved to be the high 
mountainous coast of Venezuela, and a 
couple of hours later we could see the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Paria between the 
Island of Trinidad and the coast of the 
mainland. This opening, which has an 
island near the center, is called the Dragon’s 
Mouth, and out of it flowed the full strength 
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of the Orinoco, muddying the ocean for a 
long distance from shore. 

Even in the strong breeze, it was slow 
work stemming this current, but we got 
through into the Gulf late in the afternoon, 
when we took a hard rain squall that killed 
all the wind and left us becalmed off the 
island. The shores were quite high and 
covered with tall palms and other tropical 
foliage. It was my first view of the tropics, 
and never will I forget the glamor of it. 
Many times have I seen them since, and 
always with a feeling of awe and strange- 
ness, but never quite the same or as acute as 
on that first voyage when I was only seven- 
teen. To starboard lay the high, bold, ver- 
dure-clad South American coast, and to port 
the tip of the island of Trinidad, while 
ahead spread out the dark, oily waters of 
the great Gulf. 

It was after dark when a fitful land 
breeze, warm and full of tropical smells, 
filled our sails, and, trimming sheets, we 
stood on up the bay until the lights of the 
city showed ahead. We had cleared our 
anchor, shackled the cable to it, and now, 
clewing up topsails for the last time and 
hauling down headsails hand over fist in 
lively fashion, the helm was jammed down, 
we rounded to and the hook was let go in 
the roadstead of Port of Spain, about 9 
P. M., just 21% days from New York. 


(To be Continued ) 


The Fuel Tank 


The gasolene fuel tank is generally made 
of light galvanized iron or copper. It should 
be of ample capacity, its opening well pro- 
tected from weather and sea. It must 
always be borne in mind that a very few 
drops of water in the system will cause much 
trouble at the engine. The fuel should al- 
ways be strained into the tank through 
chamois or very fine wire mesh to rid it of 
water and dirt. The tank should be rein- 
forced at all openings and fitted with swash 
plates if over thirty gallons capacity. 


BOATS OF THE NEW VOLUNTEER PATROL SQUADRON AT 


A Volunteer Patrol Squadron 

Five yachtsmen, wishing to “do their bit” 
in the cause of preparedness, have formed 
the Volunteer Patrol Squadron, and are 
building five fast motor boats. The hulls 
are completed and the engines will be in- 
stalled shortly. Each owner associates with 
himself three other yachtsmen, and all pledge 
themselves to give three or four weeks of 
each summer to cruising in squadron form- 
ation. The boats and their crews will be 
subject to call by the Navy Department in 
time of need. The probabilities are that 
the boats, when not cruising together, will 
be stationed at Portland, Boston, Shelter 
Island, New York and Philadelphia during 
the summer. They will be all hauled out 
for the winter at the same yard. The crew 
of each boat will consist of captain, en- 
gineer and two signalmen, every man a mem- 
ber of the organization. 

The first cruise is planned for the early 
spring, when the squadron will leave Bos- 
ton for Washington, visiting New York, 
Baltimore and Annapolis on the way. The 
second cruise will take place during the sum- 
mer, and will be given up to manuevers, the 
cruising ground being between New York 
and Portland. 

The boats are of an interesting type and 
are 40 feet long over all, 8 feet 9 inches 
beam, and 24 inches draft. A 6-cylinder, 
135-horsepower Sterling motor will drive 
them 24 miles, and tanks giving a cruising 
radius of 300 miles will be installed. If de- 
sired at any time, a 200-horsepower motor 
can be substituted, giving greatly increased 
speed, in fact an additional boat is being 
equipped thus. The boats, which will be 
painted gray, are clean looking craft. They 
are laid out with a sheltered helmsman’s 
cockpit forward, forward of which is the 
foc’s'‘le. Abaft this cockpit is the engine 
room, over which is a raised trunk extend- 
ing also over the cabin. The cabin has a 
transom on each side. There is a cockpit 
aft, in which are located the fuel tanks. The 
signal mast and the dummy stack help out 
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the rakish appearance. The boats will be 
numbered and not named. They were de- 
signed by Mr. A. L. Swasey, of Boston, 
Mass. Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Squadron Commander, Mr. Stuart 
Davis, of Southampton, L. I. 

The governing motive in promoting this 
class has been to provide a homogeneous 
squadron of boats of high speed and good 
sea-going qualities, which will make a valu 
able auxiliary to the navy in time of stress. 
This is a real move in the direction of pre 
paredness, and we beg to commend the 
members of the squadron for their pa- 
triotism. 


Plans for the Miami 
Regatta 


The second annual power boat regatta 
will be held at Miami, Fla., February 10, 
21 and 22. Boats will race in three classes 
hydroplanes, express cruisers and displace- 
ment boats—and no boat with a speed of 
less than 20 miles per hour will be permitted 
on the course. A large list of entries is ex- 
pected. Contestants may ship their boats 
by steamer to Jacksonville and thence to 
Miami by water or rail. Special arrange- 
ments have been made with the Florida 
East Coast Railway Co. to handle ship- 
ments by rail from Jacksonville to Miami. 
Special facilities will be provided for get 
ting the boats in the water at Miami. 

Mr. Carl G. Fisher is chairman of the 
Regatta Committee, Mr. H. G. Ralston, 
vice-chairman, and Mr. W. J. Dobyns, sec- 
retary. The judges will be Messrs. C. F. 
Chapman, Thos. Fleming Day, O. J. Mul 
ford, Robert E. Power, W. B. Rogers and 
H. L. Stone. Mr. Morris M. Whitaker will 
act as measurer. Further information can 
be obtained from the regatta committee in 
Miami, Fla. 

Some of the new craft to be exhibited 
at the Motor Boat Show in New York maj 
be seen at the Miami Regatta, 
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From Camden to Boston on Tyro 


A Hurried Cruise Along the Maine Coast, and How it Nearly Came to Grief in a Wicked Nor easter. 


N the evening of 
an August Sat- 
urday,ayearago, 
Albert Parker 
and I, loaded 
down with oil- 
skins, old clothes, 
blankets, charts, 
and the usual 
baggage for a 
cruise, boarded a 
train from Bos- 
ton for Camden, 
Me. We had 
just been sailing 

a race on my sloop Olivia, and as soon as 
the finish line was crossed we hurried her 
to her moorings and hastened ashore. We 
swallowed a hasty supper, hustled to the 
North Station, and swung aboard the long 
Down-East train. I had recently purchased 
the 22-foot waterline sloop Tyro, which had 
been hauled out at Camden, and, having 
been put into commission, was now ready 
for us to sail to Boston. We were in a 
hurry to get back because the mid-summer 
series of the Boston Yacht Club at Hull 
was to start on Wednesday and we were 
determined to get the new boat down in 
record time so as to enter the first race. 

The true yachtsman knows few joys 
greater than trying out a boat for the first 
time and, when added to that the delight 
of a cruise along the Maine Coast was also 
in prospect, it was no wonder that we felt 
cheerful as the train pulled out that sultry 
summer evening. 

After a long night in a hot, stuffy sleep- 
ing car, and a hurried dash across country 
in an automobile (through the courtesy of 
a fellow passenger), we landed in Camden 
about 6 o’clock Sunday morning. 

Leaving our luggage at the Camden Yacht 
Club house, we headed for one of the hotels, 
where we were to meet the third member 
of our crew, Archer W. Ives of Boston. 
We routed him out of bed, and as the hotel 
breakfast room was not yet open we sought 
a restaurant. Almost al? of these were 
closed, as Camden early on a Sunday morn- 
ing somewhat resembles a tomb. Finally 
we espied a little building, with a restaurant 
sign on it. Drawing near we saw the title 
“Two by Twice and Then Some” painted 
on the door, and to our delight found it 
open. After eating a hearty breakfast and 
purchasing a few supplies we made our way 
to the yacht club. 

The Tyro was moored off the clubhouse, 
and with her mahogany sides newly var- 
nished and glistening in the sun, with khaki 
covers on her sails, and her spars looking 
like new, she gladdened our hearts as we 
rowed out to her. We lost no time in get- 
ting under way, and about 8 o'clock we 
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drifted slowly out of the harbor bound for 
Boston. 

Camden is certainly a beautiful spot, the 

harbor lying close to the foot of Mount Bat- 
tie, with the wooded islands of Penobscot 
Say stretching away in the distance and 
mountain ranges all around. Several old 
coasters were drifting along ahead of us, 
but we soon slipped by all but one of them, 
which we noticed was making good head- 
way. We set our spinnaker and tried to 
catch her, but, to our great astonishment, 
she gained on us continually, and by the 
time we reached Owl’s Head and started up 
White Head Passage she had a lead of a 
mile. At last a moderate breeze sprang up 
and we rapidly overhauled the old coaster 
and learned why she had been making such 
good time. Alongside of her was a heavy 
rowboat, with a gasolene motor plugging 
away and forcing the old schooner along at 
a surprising gait. An old man at the wheel, 
with a tattered straw hat on his head and 
a clay pipe in his mouth, was watching us 
indifferently as we came past, and the only 
sign of life was a boy forward. The motor 
apparently kept up its steady revolutions 
hour after hour and showed what the gas- 
olene motor is to the old coasters. 

As we came out of White Head Passage 
we met a heavy rolling sea which slatted 
our boom from side to side in an uncom- 
fortable way. The wind fell calm again 
and the old coaster turned around and ran 


back to Seal Harbor to wait until the breeze 
freshened. All the afternoon an oily calm 
prevailed and we were only off Tennant’s 
Harbor when darkness began to come on. 
Parker jumped into our tender and started 
to tow Tyro into the harbor. It was slow 
work, and after an hour of this back-break- 
ing task we were delighted to see a motor 
tender heading out our way. We passed 
her a line and she quickly towed us up the 
harbor. Our benefactor proved to be Mr. 
James B. Ford, whose handsome schooner- 
yacht Katrina was at anchor inside, and we 
felt extremely grateful to him for this as- 
sistance. He had seen us struggling to en- 
ter the harbor and came out in his motor 
tender to do us a good turn. It is such acts 
as these that endear one yachtsman to an- 
other. 

As we came up the long, narrow harbor, 
we saw the old wharves, now rotting to 
pieces after years of disuse, and the rusty 
old marine railways, relics of the days when 
Tennant’s Harbor was a prosperous sea- 
port. The town now seems dead, as if it 
had never recovered from the loss of its 
shipbuilding industry. 

As soon as we had come to anchor and 
furled our sails we hastened ashore in 
search of a good dinner, as we were all feel- 
ing very hollow inside. Tyro did not have 


any stove aboard on this trip, so we had to 
rely on cold dishes and the chance of get- 
ting a good hot dinner now and then along 





“WE LOST NO TIME IN GETTING TYRO UNDERWAY” 
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the coast. We found a splendid boarding 
house not far from the water front and 
made up for lost time with a big supper. 
We turned in early in our little cabin, as 
we were determined to make a very early 
start next morning. 

Our alarm clock awoke us about day- 
break, when, to our disgust, we found a 
dense fog enveloping everything. It was 
absolutely hopeless to start then, as there 
was not a breath of air stirring, so we went 
back to our bunks and finished our sleep. 
\t seven o'clock we went ashore again and 
ate a good breakfast and then returned to 
our boat to await developments. At last 
a gentle breeze sprang up; but it was a dead 
beat out of the harbor, so we got a little gas- 
olene fishing boat to tow us, aS we were 
fretting with impatience to get on our way. 
This gave us a good start, as we did not 
drop our tow line until we had covered 
seven or eight miles. We then broke out a 
spinnaker and slipped along through Davis 
Straits, slowly but surely, though the wind 
remained very light. Just as we came out 
of the Straits the sun broke through the fog 
and a hot summer’s day again confronted 
us. 

When abreast of Old Monhegan Island 
a fresh easterly breeze sprang up and we 
began to make fast time. Off Seguin Island, 
at the mouth of the Kennebec, we were 
struck by a northeasterly squall, which 
heeled us down well below the gunwale and 
the air became cold and biting. On and 
on we rushed at record-breaking speed. We 
were tired and hungry and darkness was 
coming on, but we were determined to use 
this fine breeze and drive Tyro along to 
Peaks Island, where we promised ourselves 
a fine hot supper. 

Tyro acted beautifully and rode the rap- 
idly rising seas in splendid fashion. The 
night was dark, with heavy clouds scudding 
over the moon, but we made our way past 
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THE MAINE COAST HAS MANY SUCH BEAUTIFUL 
COVES AND BAYS 
Half Way Rock and in by White Head 


Rock until, at a quarter of twelve, we tore 
into the harbor of Peaks Island. We tossed 
our anchor over, dropped our sails, and 
quickly rowed ashore in the hope of find- 
ing a good, hot supper, late though it was. 
We were doomed to disappointment, how- 
ever, as all the hotels and restaurants were 
closed except one, and all we could buy 
there were ham sandwiches, ice cream, cof- 
fee and doughnuts! Making the best meal 
we could off these, we hurried back to 
the boat again and sped out of the harbor 
about half-past twelve, as we were bound 
not to miss that race at Hull. 


“CAMDEN IS A BEAUTIFUL SPOT, WITH THE HARBOR LYING CLOSE TO THE FOOT OF WOODED MOUNT 


BATTIE.” 


TYRO IS THE BLACK SLOOP IN FOREGROUND 
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I did not like the looks of the weather, 
as the breeze was freshening every minute 
and whistled through our rigging in an 
ominous manner, but knowing what a fine 
seaboat Tyro was we determined to keep 
straight on. To show why I had so much 
confidence in Tyro’s ability to go through 
about any kind of weather, a brief descrip- 
tion of the boat will not be out of place 
here. Tyro was built in 1905 by Hodgdon 
Brothers at East Boothbay, Me., from de- 
signs of B. B. Crowninshield, for the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay 22-foot cabin class. She is 
38 feet over all, 22 feet water line, 10 feet 
beam and 7 feet draft. She carries nine 
hundred square feet of sail, has a long 
watertight cockpit, and is very stiff and 
able. She is finished outside in bright 
mahogany. The cabin has two good bunks, 
with two transoms as well, and a berth for- 
ward, so she accommodates five persons 
comfortably. 

As we came out by Portland Head we 
began to strike quite a heavy ocean swell, 
and by the time the twin lights of Cape 
Elizabeth were abeam we knew for certain 
that we were in for a dirty night. The 
puffs came whistling behind us with rap- 
idly increasing strength and Tyro rolled 
considerably in the combing seas. To ease 
the strain we lifted the boom a little on 
the weather topping lift, eased the throat of 
the mainsail and lowered the peak a couple 
of feet. We did not want to stop and reef 
on a dark night like this and, as the wind 
was aft, we knew we could ease her very 
effectually by lowering the sail a little in 
this manner, 

Laying a course to take us a mile inside 
of Boon Island and making sure that every- 
thing was snug on deck, the jib furled on 
the bowsprit, and the mainsail lowered well 
down, I now turned in below for a couple 
of hours of much-needed sleep, having 
been at the helm practically all day. At 
daybreak I came on deck again and found 
a cold, gray dawn, with the sea and wind 
still increasing. We were abreast of the 
Isles of Shoals and tearing along at a great 
clip. 

“At this rate we ought to be in Boston 
early this afternoon!” I said, as I took the 
helm again, and we all felt elated at the 
speed we were making. 

After passing the Isles of Shoals the 
seas began to grow much heavier and some 
of the biggest combers I have ever seen off 
the Massachusetts Coast kept following us 
in quick succession. The wind was now 
blowing about forty miles an hour and we 
lowered our sail down so that it was about 
the same as if treble reefed. Several of the 
largest waves, with their curling 
spitefully, broke before we could escape 
them and flooded our cockpit in an alarming 
manner. Ipswich Bay seas are noted for 
their size, but seldom has anyone seen them 
so high that they would break over the 
stern of a boat like Tyro when running be- 
fore them like a deer. The boom goose- 
neck band began to slip around the mast 
and, fearing that something would break 
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if we tried to round Thachers Island, I de- 
cided to head for Rockport Harbor to wait 
there until the elements subsided a little. 
Off Rockport Harbor there is a long break- 
water in course of construction, but this day 
it afforded little protection from the North- 
easter, and we could see big combers break- 
ing inside the harbor itself. 1 knew there 
was a small basin between two stone jetties 
inside the harbor, but did not know the way 
into it, as it did not show on the chart. The 
only thing to do was to come in very slowly 
and try to find the entrance. 

Soon after we passed the breakwater 
Ives gave a shout: “Where’s the tender?” 
We looked astern and our “dink” was gone! 
We espied it drifting along a few hundred 
yards astern and the broken end of the 
towline told us what. had happened. The 
rowboat had shipped considerable water 
and the painter had finally chafed off. We 
felt disheartened at this mishap, as_ the 
tender was a fine boat and we knew the 
chances were that she would drift ashore on 
the rocks and be smashed to pieces long 
before we could come out in some other 
boat and secure her. It was useless to try 
to stop and pick her up now, as our sail was 
lowered so far down that we could not beat 
to windward, so we kept on, trusting that 
some good turn of luck would save the 
tender. The only bit of consolation we had 
in this predicament was that the tender had 
not broken adrift outside the breakwater. 
There was still a fighting chance of her 
being saved. 

Ives now went below to get our anchor 
ready and Parker and I kept a sharp look- 
out for the entrance to the basin. We could 
see the masts of some vessels behind the 
jetties and at last we saw a narrow en- 
trance, which we headed for. As we drew 
near I suddenly discovered that this could 
not be the proper entrance to the basin, as 
it was very narrow and dangerously close 
to the shore. We were caught in a trap! 
It was impossible to beat to windward with 
our sail the way it was, and if we did not 
anchor quickly we would surely go ashore. 
I jammed the tiller down to hold her up 
to the wind as long as possible to gain time 
to get anchor and cable ready. As she 
rounded to, the topping lift parted and 
boom and sail flopped into the water. The 
shore was only a few hundred yards off and 
we could see the breakers yawning to re- 
ceive us. Men, women and children came 
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running from every direction and lined the 
shores expecting to see the mahogany sloop 
dashed to pieces on the rocks. I shouted 
down to Ives, working desperately to get 
the. anchor and cable clear, to lose no time, 
and, in a few seconds, he dashed out of the 
cabin and threw the anchor overboard. It 
was a big anchor and, to our relief, it held 
and _we were safe! We now turned our 
attention towards clearing up the tangled 
rigging and dragging the boom and sail 
out of the water. It was a hard task, as 
Tyro was rolling and pitching heavily; but 
it had-to be done, and we did it. 

As we sat idle for a moment we saw a 
small motor boat heading out toward us. 
As she came alongside one of the two men 
in her hailed and asked if he could be of 
any assistance. We saw she was not power- 
ful enough to tow us into the basin, so we 
told him if he could pick up our tender we 
would appreciate it. This man, as we 
learned later, was the captain of the Mas- 
sachusetts Humane Society’s Rockport Sta- 
tion lifeboat, and he had jumped into this 
little motor boat to come to our assistance 
as quickly as possible. Without a moment's 
delay he now headed out towards the break- 
water to try and find our tender. The lit- 
tle motor boat tossed up and down like a 
cork on the big seas and was soon out of 
sight. 

In a few minutes we saw the big motor 
lifeboat of the Humane Society, with a 
crew of six men, bearing down on us. One 
of the crew threw us a big tow line, but in 
endeavoring to catch it around the bitts in 
the heavy sea it slipped away from us. 
Again the big green lifeboat ranged along- 
side, and this time we succeeded in getting 
the line fast. The lifeboat pulled us ahead 
slowly until, after a great deal of difficulty, 
we hauled our anchor aboard and then, put- 
ting on full power, towed us rapidly away 
from the dangerous lee shore. In a few 
minutes we saw the entrance to the basin 
and were not surprised that we had failed 
to see it, as it was only a very narrow gap 
between two stone walls. We got a ter- 
rific pounding now, as the lifeboat had to 
tow us straight against the head seas, but 
this ordeal was soon over and in about ten 
minutes we dropped anchor in water as 
smooth as a mill pond. 

I now jumped aboard the lifeboat and 
asked the crew if they would take me out 
to’see if any trace of the missing tender 
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could be found. Just at this moment the 
little motor boat returned and the captain 
of the life-saving crew reported that he liad 
seen nothing of the boat. “She is probably 
smashed to pieces on the rocks!” he re- 
marked; “but we will take you out in the 
lifeboat for one last look!” The powerful 
double ender was headed straight out 
against the heaving seas. On the largest 
of the combers she would throw herself half 
out of water, her bow pointing skyward, 
but on and on she plunged without slacken- 
ing her speed. We crouched down below 
the sprayhood and I had an interesting talk 
with the captain, who said that the place 
where we dropped anchor was almost bare 
at low water and that we had anchored just 
in the nick of time. In a couple of hours 
the tide would have fallen enough for our 
keel to be touching bottom. If this had 
happened with that sea rolling in, the Tyro 
would probably have made her last appear- 
ance in the yachting world. 

We spent about an hour in a vain search 
for the tender; but it was nowhere to be 
seen, So we gave up the hunt and went back 
to the basin. According to the Humane So- 
ciety’s regulations the crew could receive 
no pay for the services they had rendered 
us, but the captain intimated that a letter 
of commendation to the secretary of the so- 
ciety would be appreciated by them. This 
letter | wrote later with much pleasure. 

After leaving Tyro snugly at anchor, 
Ives, Parker and I, thoroughly soaked by 
the seas which had been breaking over the 
boat more or less continuously since early 
morning, hurried ashore and got into dry 
clothes. After breakfast I made up my 
mind to hire a carriage and drive over to 
Pigeon Cove, as it was along that lee shore 
somewhere that the tender would have 
drifted. I wanted to see her, even if she 
was smashed to pieces, but just before start- 
ing I got a most welcome surprise. One of 
the natives of the town, who knew about the 
loss of the tender, rushed up and said that 
she had been saved. A young man in 
Pigeon Cove saw her drifting ashore and 
went out in a motor boat and rescued her. 
It seemed too good to be true, but it was 
really so. I drove over to Pigeon Cove and 
found the boat carefully hauled up on the 
beach without a scratch. Lifting the tender 
on the wagon we returned to Rockport in 
triumph. 

About three o’clock that afternoon, the 
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wind having moderated, we beat out of the 
little Rockport basin and laid our course to 
pass between Thatchers Island and the Cape 
Ann shore. The wind kept dropping fast 
and before we reached Eastern Point, 
Gloucester, it was dead calm. Darkness 
shut down and the night grew cold, but 
we felt supremely happy. We felt sure 
we would get to the Boston Yacht Club's 
station at Hull, where the regatta was to be 
held the following afternoon, in ample time, 
and we had saved Tyro from a near ship- 
wreck. At last a little breeze sprang up and 
we moved along at a smart pace again and 
got into Hull Bay just before midnight. 
We hurried ashore at once and had a lit- 
tle meal at the clubhouse that repaid us for 
the many hungry hours we had passed on 
our cruise. 

That night we slept the sleep of the just 
and next day were in fine shape for the race. 
We saw in the morning’s paper that the 
gale we had met had done much damage 
along the coast, and that the wind had 
blown so hard that even the big Plymouth 
steamer had turned back. Tyro created 
considerable of a sensation when she ap- 
peared in the Hull races, as her arrival 
had been kept a secret and she signalized 
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her reappearance in Boston waters, after 
several years’ absence, by winning three 
first prizes and one second prize in the next 
four days of racing. 


Hints on Starting the Engine 


Method in running an engine is impor- 
tant, but it is particularly important in 
starting. If you go about the job method- 
ically, you are not as apt to forget some 
important part of the operation. The usual 
operating routine for starting a marine en- 
gine is as follows: 

Provided there is no self-starter attached, 
retard the spark so that the ignition will 
occur after the crank passes the dead cen- 
ter and there will be no danger from a back 
kick. See that the ignition circuit, oiling 
gear, and cooling water are in order and 
turned on. Open the throttle and fuel 
valve (if there is one) to carburetor, prime 
the cylinders and open the relief cocks on 
the cylinders if necessary. Give the en- 
gine a few turns by the fly wheel if small, 
or with the starting bar if large, and if 
everything is in order the engine will start. 
Opening the relief cocks relieves the com- 
pression and makes cranking easy; on the 
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other hand, relieving the compression makes 
the ignition more difficult. The behavior 
of each individual engine will govern this 


point. 
Bending New Sails 


ROBABLY more new sails are spoiled 
Pp in being bent and abused the first 
week of their lives than at any other 

period of their career. 

If possible, select a dry, mild day to bend 
your new sail, and, when you have it all 
bent, hoist it up, not too hard, but properly 
peaked up, and let it flutter in the wind. 
This will stretch the sail quite a little and 
will allow it to be hauled even more than 
when first bent. If it is not blowing too 
hard it will help work the sail into good 
shape to go out and sail around for an 
hour or two, but don’t, if you can help it, 
take a brand-new sail out in a hard blow, 
and, above all, do not reef until you have 
used it a few times, so the sail will not be 
unduly stretched at any point. Do not haul 
a sail out too hard on the head and foot 
when first bending, as this stretches it out of 


shape. Follow the sailmaker’s directions 
as to the dimensions it should be hauled 
out to. 


Novel Racing Stunt 


How an Inter-Sectional Team Match Can Be Sailed Without Transporting the 


T Erie, Pa., and at 
Jamestown, N. 
Y., yacht racing 
has been declin- 


ing for some 
time. At each 
of these ports 


there is a yacht 
club and a one- 
design class be- 
sides other 
yachts. In the 
ordinary classes 
there has been 
no satisfactory 
method of hand- 
icapping, while 
the champion- 
ship flags for 
the Erie Yacht 
Club one-design 
dinghies had 
been uniformly captured by one man, as is 
so often the case in one-design class contests. 

Something had to be done to stimulate 
the sport, so Mr. George E. Eichenlaub, 
chairman of the Erie Yacht Club Regatta 
Committee, studied the situation. Here 
were two yacht clubs not sixty miles apart, 
each with a one-design class. The Erie 
boats are Toronto dinghies, 14 feet long 
and with 140 square feet of sail. The 
Chadaokin Boat Club, of Jamestown, had a 
22-foot class, with 300 feet of canvas, which 
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were raced on Chautauqua Lake. Obvious- 
ly, the two classes could not be raced to- 
gether, so the following plan was evolved: 

A series of races was arranged between 
the two clubs, and the Erie Club sent three 
teams of two men each to sail three 
Chadaokin boats on Chautauqua Lake 
against three boats sailed by local sailors, 
the return match being sailed on Lake Erie 
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FOUR OF THE ERIE YACHT CLUB ONE-DESIGN 


Boats. 


Unusual Interest Aroused. 
in the dinghies. It was thus an economical 
proposition, as no boats had to be trans- 
ported, and the man of moderate means had 
as good a chance as his wealthy competitor. 
Then, also, the automobile enthusiasts had 
a fine excuse for a week-end trip. 

The series was made an inter-city affair, 
and the Chamber of Commerce, Board of 
Commerce and Commercial Club put up a 
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THE CHADAOKIN BOAT CLUB'S 22-FOOT ONE-DESIGN 
CLASS ARE HANDSOME AND FAST LITTLE BOATS 


handsome trophy. More interest was 
aroused than in any previous yachting event 
in the district. 

The first race was sailed on Lake Chau- 
tauqua, and the home team won—first, sec- 
ond, third—as was to be expected. The 
second race was sailed off Erie, and the 
local sailors took the first three places, thus 
evening up the score. In both these events 
the visitors were not only on strange waters, 
but also in boats that were new to them. 
In the third race the Erie sailors did better 
than the Chadaokin sharps, and won first 
and second places, the home team taking the 
next three, and one of the visiting crews 
finishing last. 

At the start of the final race, off Erie, 
the score stood 33 to 30 in favor of the 
Erie Yacht Club. The wind on this day 
was rather light and the boats for a time 
kept well together. The first to cross the 
finish line was sailed by an Erie sailor— 
“Doc.” Sterrett—and Mervin Frank, and 
nearly five minutes later two of their op- 
ponents finished only fifteen seconds apart. 
Interest then centered on fourth place, 
which was won by Erie by two feet and a 
split second, the last of the local team finish- 
ing twenty seconds later. Thus the tro- 
phy went to the Erie Yacht Club by only 
two points, the final count being 43 to 41. 
Points were figured by allowing one for 
starting and one for each boat defeated. 

The cup was a very handsome piece of 
work, carved by hand out of an oak block 
and decorated with silver and statuary 
bronze. 
E. Eichenlaub, one of the Erie sailors who 
competed in the series. 

There are a number of yacht clubs with 
one-design classes in which interest has de- 
clined. An inter-city series would do much 
to revive racing in such localities, just as 
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It was the design of Mr. George | 


this series has awakened renewed interest 
in the sport at Erie and on Lake Chautau- 
qua. 


For Telling Your Distance from 
Shore 


The hardest thing to estimate when one 
is sailing alongshore is the distance one is 
off the beach or any headland. This is par- 
ticularly hard to tell on a shore with few 
points or headlands. The simplest way to 
tell this distance accurately, especially in a 
power boat where the rate of speed is 
known, is by taking what is known as a bow 
and beam bearing. 

First note a lighthouse or some promi- 
nent point on the shore. Take a bearing 
of it when it is “off the bow,” that is, four 
points or 45 degrees from the course being 
steered, noting the time. When the object 
is abeam, or 8 points off the course, take 
the time again. The distance run in the 
interval will be the distance from the ob- 
ject when it is abeam. In a motor boat 
the engine revolutions usually indicate the 
speed of the boat. If, on account of the 
weather conditions, this method cannot be 
relied upon, use the taffrail log for the dis- 
tance. 

The same rule holds good at other posi- 
tions than when the object is 4 points and 
8 points off the bow, and by doubling the 
bow angle practically the same result may 
be obtained. In other words, take a bearing 
on an object when 3 points off the bow 
and again when 6 points off the bow and 
the distance run in the time between the 
two bearings will equal the distance from 
the object at the time of the second bear- 
ing—but not, remember, the distance when 
it is abeam. This is a very simple and 
easily remembered rule. It is especially 
handy at night, when it is almost impossible 
to tell how far off a light may be. Get 
into the habit of taking these bearings fre- 
quently, especially on lighthouses at night. 


An Economical Cabin Arrange- 


ment 

Where ‘good sleeping accommodation is 
required in a small cabin, the arrangement 
shown in the accompanying plan is to be 
recommended as particularly economical of 
space, in that it makes use of the room 
under the after deck of a power boat, which 
is often of little practical use otherwise. 
The plan in question shows a cabin only 13 
feet long, yet it contains a good-sized lava- 
tory, plenty of locker space, two buffets, 
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two single transom berths, and one double 
transom berth. The latter is arranged ath- 
wartship, being partly under the after deck, 
though with sufficient clearance at the 
front end so that the head of anyone sit- 
ting on it would clear the deck beams and 
be under the cabin house. The ‘thwartship 
berth is 3 feet wide, and placing it in this 
way obviates the necessity of an exten- 
sion berth, or upper and lower berths, and 
there is no encroaching upon the available 
floor space. The arrangement is worthy of 
study for small boats. 


Some More Engine “ Don'ts” 


Here are a few more don’ts to remember, 
especially by the man that keeps his boat in 
commission during the cold weather. 

Don’t attempt to use any method to warm 
up a carburetor in cold weather that might 
ignite the gasolene. Cloths that have been 
wrung out of hot water are the safest means 
of heating the carburetor if necessary. And 
be sure not to leave engine when through 
without draining off circulating water from 
jackets. If left to freeze your cylinders will 
be ruined. If engine is used much in cold 
weather you had better connect water cir- 
culation with a tank in the boat and mix the 
water with an anti-freezing mixture of al- 
cohol and glycerine, such as used on .motor 
cars. 

Don’t leave strands of wire sticking out 
around connections. They may cause a 
“ground” in the circuit. 

Don’t leave the gasolene turned on when 
the engine is not running. 

Although the gasolene engine is as nearly 
“foolproof” as it is possible to make such 
a modern piece of mechanism, nevertheless 
troubles arise that are often difficult to 
locate, and sometimes equally difficult to 
remedy. 
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PART II 
By HAROLD A. EVERETT 


The Design of Rating Yachts 


Professor Marine Engineering U. S. Naval Academy and late Measurer of Massachusetts Bay Y. R. A. 


HE question of the amount of the 
| lateral plane to be given is not one 
which can be settled by any fixed 
rule. A good rule for a beginner is to pro- 
vide an area of lateral plane, including rud- 
der, equal to from II per cent to 12% per 
cent of the square of the L.W.L. for a boat 
of normal proportions not over 40-foot 
L.W.L. For larger boats and schooners 
the variation is greater, from 10 per cent 
to 13% per cent, the larger percentage hold- 
ing for the smaller sizes. This may, of 
course, be modified by conditions which it 
is desired that the boat shall fulfill at the 
expense of speed. 

In plotting the ratios of area of lateral 
plane + (L.W.L.)*, as in Fig. 8, one en- 
counters considerable discrepancy, though 
the scale used is rather large, but the curve 
givers may be considered representative of 
good practice. From this we obtain the area 
of lateral plane for the proposed design of 
tm xX LW L? 141.0 square feet, in- 
clusive of rudder. 

The center of figure of the submerged 
plane is termed the center of lateral resist- 
ane, C.L.R., and in general the location of 
this C.L.R., including rudder, is from 54 
per cent to 58 per cent of the water-line 
length abaft the forward end of the L.W.L. 
The area of the rudder is usually from to 
per cent to 14 per cent of the lateral plane in 
boats of 20-foot L.W.L. and less in larger 
boats. 

The rudders adopted for yachts were 
formerly of two distinct types, rudder sup- 
ported by the underbody of the boat and the 
so-called balanced rudder. The former is 
hung on the stern-post, usually raking about 
45° to 60°. Shape of such rudders in gen- 
eral is similar to a person’s ear. The bal- 
anced rudder common several years ago is 
now practically obsolete. While it had some 
theoretically good points in that it was easily 
handled, and a yacht so fitted was sensitive 
and quick, it had the serious defect, when 
the boat was heeled over and sailing swiftly, 
of operating in a turbulent eddy behind the 
solid underbody of the boat, and in some 
cases it actually seemed to be in a cavity of 
air pocket, so that boats gave great trouble 
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FIG. 10 
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from faulty steering. This, in conjunction 
with its vibrations and its ability for catch- 
ing eel grass, etc., has practically put it out 
of consideration. 

The area of rudder varies from 1/20 of 
the lateral plane in large yachts to about 
1/7 in the smaller classes. 
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In regard to the sheer, the lowest point of 
the freeboard is usually close to the after 
end of the load waterline, and from here the 
sheer forward in the present type of boat is 
a flat curve coming into a nearly straight 
line at the extreme bow. The greater the 
beam the more appreciable is the curvature 
to the sheer. The rise of the sheer aft 
should show a curve increasing more ab- 
ruptly towards the end, particularly if the 
stern be wide. The curves given on Fig. 9 
will give reasonable values of sheer forward 
and aft. 

The ends of a yacht are of great im- 
portance, determining as they do many of 
the sailing qualities and the appearance. In 
general, the form of the midship section 
places certain limits upon the section and 
profile of the bow. If the rabbet is low or 
the depth of the hull proper is relatively) 
large the sections at the bow tend toward 
the V type, the waterline is comparatively 
fine and the profile thin, rather than full. 
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FIG. I5.—WELL-PLACED DIAGONALS 


other hand, if the draft to the rabbet is 
small the bow sections are of the full U 
type, the waterline forward is fuil and the 
profile of the bow is likely to show consid- 
erable depth, as in Fig. 10, B. With the 
quarter-beam limitation which the rule im- 
poses the sections follow the first type more 
closely than the second, and in many ways 
the curves of Fig. 10, A, are the more de- 
sirable. The V sections will not pound in 
a seaway, as do the U sections; and though 
the latter offer additional buoyancy, tending 
to prevent pitching, the former are lighter, 
offer less windage, and, when coupled with 
the greater freeboard usually adopted on 
cruising boats, produce a more seaworthy 
and comfortable type. Sections of the U 
type are usually the indirect result of some 
system of measurement which does not 
penalize excessive proportions of L.O.A. to 
L.W.L. If the bow is full the stern should 
be made broad and heavy, while if the bow 
is fine the stern should be narrower and 
thinner. Fig. 11 will be of service in select- 
ing approximate lengths of overhangs. 

If the deck contour of a yacht for general 
purposes approaches the arc of a circle as in 
Fig, 12 (full line), it is following good 
practice. Such a curve, combined with 
proper sections, gives a yacht good buoy- 
ancy at the ends without causing undue 
pounding forward and with no tendency to 
drag at the stern. The best way to con- 
struct the deck line is to hold a stiff batten 
of about the length of the deck contour be- 
tween the hands, as shown in Fig. 12, and 
press the hands together, leaving the batten 
free from end toend. This will give the arc 
of a circle, and the batten can be so placed 
as to pass through the extreme bow point, 
maximum beam, and beam at transom. The 
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actual deck line forward, as finally drawn, 
should come slightly inside this reference 
curve, but aft there need be no departure 
from it. If a racing yacht were called for 
with no “quarter beam” or other rule penal- 
izing beam toward the ends, the stern might 
be wider and the curve of the deck straight- 
ened somewhat to meet it, while forward the 
line might be fuller. 

The greatest beam is generally located 
slightly abaft amidships, the maximum at 
the deck being abaft the maximum at the 
waterline. This produces the so-called ‘“‘rak- 
ing midship section.” The width across the 
transom is generally about two-fifths to 
three-fifths of the maximum beam. In gen- 
eral, the smaller the boat the greater may 
the width at the transom be in proportion. 

In regard to freeboard, good height makes 
a drier and more desirable boat for cruis- 
ing. For racers, where windage and weight 
are of moment, a minimum of freeboard 
consistent with power is used. In general, 
the freeboard may be diminished with an in- 
crease in beam, for, other things being 
equal, the angle of heel is less under a mod- 
erate inclining moment. The freeboard for- 
ward, where the bow is fine as in Fig. 10, A, 
should be greater than in the case of a full 
bow as in Fig. 10, B. This follows from the 
relative buoyancy of the two types as they 
enter aproaching waves. 

The rule given in the Rating Rules will 
serve as a guide in selecting the minmum 
freeboard. It is: Minimum freeboard, in 
feet, measured from top of plank-sheer at 
its lowest point to surface of water, equals 
0.0435 L W L + 0.6, which gives 0.0435 
35.5 + 0.6 = 2.15 feet for our design. 

The draft selected may also be deter- 
mined directly from the rules, which give 
the limit of draft in feet to be 0.16 L W L 
+ 1.75. This is 0.16 K 35.5 + 1.75 = 7.43 
feet for this case. As any excess of draft is 
multiplied by 3, and added directly to the 
rating, it is well to have a little leeway, so 
use draft = 7.41 feet. 

It is desirable that for varying depths of 
flotation the rating remain unchanged. In 
order not to have a draft excess at the 
deeper immersions it is necessary that the 
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FIG. 10.—BADLY-PLACED DIAGONALS 


waterline increase with the draft. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the draft restriction 
practically determines the slope of the stem 
and stern profiles where they cross the 
waterline. For example, for this design the 
limit of draft on 35.5 feet L. W. L. is 7.43 
feet, as just found. If the draft be increased 
0.1 foot to 7.53 feet, the new waterline 
7-53 — 1.75 
should be = 36.14 feet; this is 
16 
0.64 feet longer than the original. In other 
words, the ends should have such a slope 
that the waterline increases at least 6.4 
times as fast as the draft, and, preferably, a 
bit more. 

The length over all from Fig. 11 is 53.40 
feet, and we will select overhangs as fol- 
lows: Forward = 9.3 feet, aft 8.6 feet. 

The limit of quarter-beam length is 

10 — VLW L 

btinnbiin i Ww t. 

100 

and it is desirable to design to the limit for 
this quantity; therefore we choose 

100 — V 35.5 
———— X 35.5 = 33.38 

100 


for the quarter-beam length. 
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The quarter-beam overhangs will then be 
53-40 — 33.38 = 20.02 feet, 
and the quarter-beam overhang forward is 
usually greater than that aft by from 70 to 
100 per cent (more in raised-deck yachts) 
for yachts 70 feet L. W. L. to 20 feet 
L. W. L., the larger percentage holding for 
the smaller yachts. 
Selecting a ratio of 1.9 we have for quar- 
ter-beam overhangs: 


Overhang aft -+ 1.9 overhang aft = 20.02, 
Overhang aft = 6.9. 
Overhang forward = 13.1. 


But one more feature is to be determined 
before we commence laying down the lines, 
that is the area of the midship section below 
the L. W. L. This is best determined from 
a curve of areas if we can construct such a 
curve as to ensure the hull being of good 
form and of correct displacement. 

The form of the curve of areas is a mat- 
ter of considerable significance, as it shows 
the manner in which the displacement is 
distributed longitudinally. Moreover, the 
form of the curve undoubtedly has some 
influence on the wave-making resistance. 
An old rule for design was that it should 
approximate a curve of versed sines for- 
ward and a trochoid aft. Present practice 
recommends considerable departure from 
this, the curve of areas of the forebody 
falling rather inside a versed sine curve, and 
the curve of areas of the afterbody being 
more nearly a versed sine than a trochoid. 

Any geometrical curve is a help in the 
first stages of design in obtaining the desired 
displacement and a reasonable distribution, 
especially for beginners. A versed sine for- 
ward and aft may be used, modified as noted 
below, and has the advantage of extreme 
simplicity in constrvction and in the calcu- 








FIG. 13 


lation of the area under it for displacement. 
To construct a curve of versed sines of 
length AC and height AB, Fig. 13, let AB 
be the diameter of the generating circle. 
Divide the semi-circumference into a num- 
ber of equal divisions, and divide the base 
line into the same number of equal divisions. 
Draw lines parallel to AC through a, BD, c, 
ete., and perpendicular to it through a’, 0’, 
c’, etc. The points of intersection a”, b” c” 
etc., lie on the curve. The area under the 
curve of versed sines is always equal to one- 
half the length times the maximum height. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Concerning Gasolene Piping 


Gasolene piping should be made of cop- 
per, seamless drawn. It is connected to the 
tank at the Jowest point thereof. All joints 
in piping are ground to fit. Care must be ex- 
ercised against damage of this pipe and 
vigilance against leaks. The practice of 
frequently bending the piping to disconnect 
or remove it is severely condemned. Cop- 
per pipe should always be filled with pow- 
dered resin or sand before bending it, or 
there will be danger of its kinking and leaks 
developing. It must be borne in mind that 
this piping, while the best for the purpose, 
is frail. It will also clog with dirt very 
easily, especially at bends, and should not 


be less than 14 inch diameter. 


Boring the Shaft Log 


The amateur boat-builder is sometimes 
stumped by the problem of boring the shaft 
log. One way to do this is to make the log 
in halves with the seam along the center line 
of shaft and the hole cut half out of each 
piece. If the log is solid, the hole must be 
bored. To get the auger through true, 
scribe the center line of shaft on both sides 
of the deadwood, squaring across the after 
face of the stern post as a check. Get out 
two straight battens and nail one on each 
side with its top edge to the line, letting it 
over aft a couple of feet; fasten a guide 
block with a hole in it (the same size as the 
shaft hole) to the after ends of the battens. 
The hole had better be bored while the block 
is in the rough and the block shaped up 
afterwards to suit the hole. A small varia- 
tion in this hole will throw out the shaft line 
quite a little. 

Before fastening the battens to the dead- 
wood the shaft hole should be started in the 
stern post with an ordinary bit. After the 


rig is in place, bore the hole with a regular 
ship auger of the proper size. One having 
no worm should be used, as this kind bores 
a straighter hole. 


Rules of the Road and Racing 
Rules 


The Yachting Monthly, our English con- 
temporary, gives a few pertinent words of 
advice to the sailing yachtmen. Yachtsmen, 
especially those accustomed to racing, are 
commonly bad offenders against the rule of 
the road (maritime law), which, whilst re- 
quiring the windward one of two craft sail- 
ing in the same or nearly the same direction 
to keep clear, prohibits the leeward one 
from luffing to prevent herself from being 
passed to windward. Under the racing 
rules she may luff as she pleases, and this 
privilege and the using of it are of the es- 
sence of racing. Therefore, one who is ac- 
customed to defend his weather at all costs 
is naturally apt to forget that, excepting 
when actually racing, the overtaken craft 
should keep strictly to her course, and that 
her helmsman must submit if a larger vessel 
should be rude enough to come roaring by 
on his weather, though common courtesy 
forbids that she should do so without reas- 
onable excuse. 

In practice the small boat sailor will do 
well to keep a safe distance to leeward of 
such an offender, even should it involve 
putting up his helm momentarily, since 
should he remain too close under her lee, 
she may, at the moment when her sails 
smother him and his boat flops upright, pick 
him up by the masthead and probably tear 
everything out by the roots. If he can prove 
that he did not alter his course by luffing— 
not always an easy thing to satisfy a jury 
upon, by the way—he will probably be able 
to obtain compensation for the damage to 
his boat, and possibly something in respect 
of any personal injury, but nothing to 
recompense him for the inevitable dent in 
his soul. Wherefore, since the most he can 
hope for by way of a “reprisal” is the big 
craft’s topmast about his ears, it behooves 
him to give awav a few yards of territory 
rather than run the risk of a nasty accident. 

















































































L’Apache, A 72-Foot Fast Cruiser “ 


The new power yacht L’Apache, recently 
built for Mr. James H. Snowdon by the Gas 
Engine & Power Company & Chas. L. Sea- 
bury Company, Consolidated, is a fine ex- 
ample of the boat-builder’s art. She is 72 


commodious sideboard, gun rack and lock- 
ers. Forward of this is the galley with big 
ice box, Speedway alcohol stove (which is 
fitted with a new type of broiler), sink, 
dresser, etc. The forecastle and crew’s 





































































































feet long over all, 71 feet L. W. L., 12 feet 
beam and 3 feet 6 inches draft. 

The boat is very well laid out, the space 
being used to the best advantage. There 
is a pilot house on deck, with transom across 
the after end, under which is a 50-gallon 
gravity tank supplying running water to the 
washbasins. On the port side of the pilot 
house a hatch gives access to the engine 
room, and on the starboard side stairs lead 
down to the saloon. This room is fitted 
with an extension berth on each side and 











toilet are forward of the galley and have a 
separate hatch to the deck. 

Fuel tanks are placed in the after part of 
the engine room which a steel bulkhead 
separates from the owner’s quarters. Abaft 
this bulkhead is a large double stateroom 
the whole width of the boat. On the port 
side of the passage is a toilet room, with 
bath room to starboard, also the companion- 
way. Aft is another stateroom, with a wide 
berth each side, bureau, wardrobes, etc. A 








companionway leads to the after deck from 
this room. 

The interior finish is of mahogany; all 
bright work outside is of teak. 

L’Apache is a twin-screw boat, her mo- 
tive power being two 6-cylinder, 7-inch by 
8-inch Speedway motors, developing 125 
horsepower each and giving her a speed of 
19% miles. An independent electric light- 
ing plant, with storage battery as usual, sup- 
plies current for cabin and other lights. 


A Snappy 40-Foot Express Cruiser 


A snappy-looking, 40-foot boat of the ex- 
press cruiser type, designed for use in ferry 
service in the vicinity of New York, has 





lately been turned out by Mr. L. Kromholz 
for a New York yachtsman who wants to 
use the boat for a 20-mile run back and 


forth each day from the city to his summer 


home, with an occasional week-end cruise. 
The boat is 40 feet long over all, with 9 feet 
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2 inches beam and 3 feet 4 inches draft. 


She is of the raised-deck and trunk-cabin 
type, having a long bridge deck amidships, 
with good seating capacity and a smaller 


Bonnie, 








21-FOOT KICKER 


“CLUB DORY” WITH 3-H. P. 























aS 
cockpit aft. The engine will be a 6 or 8- 
cylinder machine of about 1,100 cubic inches 
cylinder volume, and the speed will be bet- 
ter than twenty miles per hour. 




















There is a comfortable cabin under the 
after deck house, containing two transom 
berths and an athwartship berth under the 
after deck; also a lavatory and galley. 


An 18-Foot Racing Dory 


The Toppan Boat Manufacturing Com- 
pany are putting on the market a new model 
18-foot racing dory which they call the Bon- 
nie, and for which they claim unusual speed. 
The dimensions are: Length aver ail, 18 
feet, and beam 5 feet, the sail area being 
about 120 square feet in jib and mainsail. 
The boats are not decked, but have good 
seating capacity with side seats around the 
stern. They have a narrower bottom and 
more curve to the midship section than the 
older dory models, giving them greater sta- 
bility and allowing them to carry more sail, 
making them, consequently, extremely fast. 
These boats are designed especially for 
racing or for a one-design class, and make 
excellent afternoon sailing boats or good 
boats in which youngsters may learn to sail. 






































18-FOOT RACING DORY 





































































for Mr. Franklin Farrell, Jr., of 

New Haven, Conn., by John G. 
Alden, of Boston, Mass., and the boat is 
now being built by Frank Adams, of East 
Soothbay, Me. 

The principal dimensions are: length over 
all, 49 feet ; length L.W.L., 36 feet 6 inches ; 
beam, 12 feet, and draft, 6 feet 5 inches. 

The design shows an able and wholesome 
model with powerful lines and a deal more 
room than is usually found on 
boats 49 feet over all. 

Entering the cabin from the / 
cockpit there is a large double / 
stateroom, with an extra wide 


dae accompanying plans were drawn 









An Auxiliary that Can 



























Go to Sea 


berth on the starboard side for the owner's 
two small children. Forward of this room, 
to starboard, is the engine room, in which 
a geared-down engine of about 17 horse- 
power is installed, the engine room being 
less than four feet long. It is entered by 
hatch from the deck, or by a door from the 
main cabin. On the port side, opposite the 
engine room, is a large toilet room. A fold- 
ing chart case is fitted in the pas- 
sageway on the engine room bulk- 

head. Forward of the engine room 

is the main cabin, which will accom- 

modate four on separate berths, 
Forward of this are the galley with 

\ a Shipmate range and a forecastk 

















Answers to Racing Problems 

May I submit my opinion on your Racing 
Rule Problem in your December issue? 

(1) In the event of a foul between B & 
W I think W would have the right of way 
for this reason: 

Rule (XII), Sec.9. “A vessel under way 
(including another yacht racing), of which 
the yacht concerned has to keep out of the 
way, ranks as an obstruction to sea room for 
the purpose of this rule.” 
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The question arises as to whether X has 
a lawful right to round the mark inside of 
A. I assume from diagram that X has, for 
A being overlapped by B, B by C, and C 
by D, A must bear off to give them room, 
hence X would have plenty of room to slip 
inside of A or B without being accused of 
trying to establish an overlap after A had 
altered her course. W would therefore 
have to give way to X and B to W. 

This rule would hold whether W was 
rightfully or wrongfully forced to give 
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way before X, X constituting an obstruction 
to sea room. 

(2) A protest would not benefit either 
yacht, they being of different classes, unless 
the one protested could in turn protest one 
of the boats of its own class for forcing it 
into the foul. 

(3) The same Rule (XII), Sec. 9, would 
hold if the situation occurred at the starting 
line, unless yachts W, X, Y and Z had mace 
a false start and were returning to start 
again. 
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DESIRE, A GULF COAST 90O-FOOT CRUISER, DESIGNED BY COX & STEVENS AND POWERED WITH 


It seems as though there should be some 
rule formulated to protect a boat from hav- 
ing her chances of winning a race spoiled by 
being fouled by a yacht of another class. It 
might provide for a resailed race at the dis- 
cretion of the committee, as in the case of 
a leading yacht stopping to aid a disabled 
one. This has often occurred to me, espe- 
cially through boats of a larger class disre- 
garding the rights of the smaller ones. 

GEORGE W. ELvper, JR. 

My answer to your “Another Racing 





Situation” in the December YACHTING is 
that boat W should keep to the windward 
and B should keep on straight to the mark. 
Should B crowd out W at the mark, W 
should go around B’s stern so as not to foul. 
JAMES PETER SHEAF. 

Considering the racing situation in your 
December issue, Rule XII, Section 8, should 
govern. To my mind, W is not justified in 
trying to force her way between B and the 
mark, as B has altered her helm for round- 





DORINDA, A 77-FOOT POWER HOUSEBOAT, DESIGNED 
COMPANY FOR MR, HENRY W. SAVAGE. SHE 
AND IS ADMIRABLY ADAPTED FOR COASTWISI 
FOR THE WINTER 





AND BUILT BY THE MATHIS YACHT BUILDING 
IS THE MOST UP-TO-DATE TYPE OF HOUSEBOAT 
CRUISIN( SHE IS NOW ON HER WAY SOUTH 


TWO SIX-CYLINDER BUFFALO MOTORS 


ing, and W has not established an overlap 
on B. If skippers will indulge in luffing 
matches, let them suffer for it. 

If this was the start, prior to the starting 
signal, Rule XII, Section 9, governs, and the 
mark is an “obstruction to sea room.” After 
the starting signal it is a mark. On the 
courses headed, W must keep clear, as he 
could not establish an overlap when head- 


ing across B’s bow and nearly at right 
angles to her course. H.C. A. 
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A Complex Racing Situation 

Here is another one for the rule sharps: 

\ and B are sailing for the mark, close 
hauled on the port tack. On the courses 
sailed B cannot clear the mark, but A can. 
B tries to luff the mark, thereby forcing A 
to luff until both boats are practically in 
irons. <A then falls off on the starboard 
tack, and in doing so her stern strikes B. 

Who is to blame for the foul, and why? 
Have answers in by January 12. 


A Husky 90-Footer 


Down on the Gulf Coast of Texas, where 
they have yachting all the vear round, one 
needs a husky type of boat on account of 
the northers which frequently sweep the 
Gulf in winter time, blowing with great vel- 
ocity. One of the large-sized power yachts 
designed and built recently for use in those 
waters is the Desire, a 90-footer, from the 
board of Cox & Stevens, for Mr. J. W. 
Munn, of Galveston, Texas. The yacht is 
a flush-deck vessel, with good freeboard, 
an elliptical steamship stern, and is ketch 
rigged. She was given lots of power and her 
machinery consists of two 6-cylinder, 7-inch 
by 9-inch Buffalo motors installed amid- 
ships. She has unusually commodious liv- 
ing quarters, as the pictures herewith show. 
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Bobby Battened Down 








Relating How My Sailing Partner Was No Good, and Never Would Be Any Good, and of a Wild Run for Port 


not likely to, so I can tell you all 
about it without hurting anyone. 

You know my boat—she’ll frighten a 
man before she’ll drown him, and in the 
hands of a “mug” she would be a small Hell. 
You’ve been out with me when we've had 
it hot, and you know what / am. 

We were—well, it doesn’t matter where 
we were, but we’d lost our tide. We were 
drifting in the English Channel without a 
breath of wind. The anchor with 20 
fathom of chain was hanging over the 
side, so that should we have the luck to 
drift athwart one of the banks we should 
get a hold. 

After about an hour the chain began to 
grind at the bows, and we put up the riding 
light as the moon, rising over the shore, 
splattered the water. The anchor had got 
a hold. Then we turned in. 

I don’t know what made me have a look 
outside, for it wasn’t time to look at the 
dawn; put it down to luck. There to the 
sou’west was about the ugliest bank of 
clouds I ever wish to see, and streaks 
squirting off the top edge of ’em enough to 
make you squirm. 

There was no time to reef the mainsail, 
so | ran up the trysail, whilst the rain came 
down like lumps of fat, and thinking the 
rattle of the anchor chain would bring 
Bobby out to give mea hand with the hook, 
I set to work to break it out. No fear! 
I couldn’t get it, and down came the wind 
with a howl through the rigging, and for 
a time she lay flat with the water slopping 
green into the well. Still no Bobby, and 
the yacht started fooling around the anchor 
chain like a whippet in a fit. 

She flew up into the wind, the canvas 
rattled like a gatling gun, and the jib-sheets 
smote my bare feet till I could have howled. 
Yet no Bobby! 

Leaving the chain hanging down, I stag- 
gered aft to see what had got him. He had 
fallen out of his bunk and lay sleeping like 
a log on the cabin floor. 

Meanwhile the yacht had gone on the 
other tack with her head sails aback and 
was further over, so I punched him half 
awake and set him by the tiller, where the 
dollops of spray ought to have done the 
other half. 

I had about half an hour’s wrestling with 
that chain, and was needing breath by the 
time I got the anchor stowed. Then, wet 
through, we thought of our oilskins and 
put them on. Bobby seemed still half 
asleep, and he had a queer look in his eye— 
didn’t say much, either. 

By this time the sea had got into a pretty 
rotten stride, and was broken white all 
over, with trails of grey spindrift making 
it look more hollow as we dived down the 
back of each wave. And it was going to 
be worse, for the rain stopped and the 


b ex don’t know Bobby, and you are 
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clouds hardened, and you know what that 
means, 

The first time we came about, Bobby held 
the jib-sheet aback until she paid off no 
end, and then he let it fly and couldn’t get 
it home again; she was, of course, slobber- 
ing about in irons right away. 

I thought he wasn’t quite awake, so I 
dropped the butt end of the boathook on 
his bare foot, saying “Sorry.” But the 
blighter didn’t seem to notice it, and the 
pleasant fact dawned upon me that he was 
in a blue funk. I set him things to do, 
thinking to take his mind off it, but the 
way he did ’em only served to convince me 
that I had with me a man who might do 
anything in his fright. Good heavens! If 
he were like this now, what would he be 
while crossing the bar? 

There was another port with a decent 
entrance further down the coast, but the 
chances were against our getting there with 
the tide, so there was nothing for it but the 
bar or sticking out at sea. 

Bobby was casting longing glances at the 
shore. “Couldn’t we run her ashore and 
swim for it?” was what he looked, and 
what he presently said. The absolute tom- 
foolery of this and its utter selfishness 
made me hate him. To get him out of the 
boat was what I wanted, and never to see 
him again. 

The clock in the cabin had broken adrift 
and stopped, so I had only a vague notion 
of the time, and could only rely upon 
sounding to tell what water we should have 
over the bar. I had all I could do to handle 
her, and Bobby wouldn't give a hand with 
the tiller, so he had to take the soundings. 

Over went the lead. Not enough water 
yet. What seemed like an hour passed, and 
he took another sounding which told me 
we had -enough. 

We squared away and made for the low- 
lying shore. The yacht, now with the wind 
aft, raced along, and big white seas came 
bursting after us. 

Bobby was now green with fright, and 
someone had to do the sounding, for you’ve 
got to smell your way with the lead even 
to the outer buoy. The buoy is there right 
enough, but you can’t see it until you're 
right on it if there’s any sea on at all, and 
there usually is in that quarter. You’ve got 
to pick up that buoy before you can do any- 
thing, and there’s a tide that'll sweep you 
past it like an express train. So being 
there with the wind in, and you haven’t got 
the btoy, it’s about time to sing hymns. 
Well, we got the buoy, after making a 
“bully” shot for it and running by the lee 
no end to get the right side of it with the 
risk of a jibe fetching the stick out of her. 

Up to now Bobby had taken the sound- 
ings all right, as I thought, and we had 
plenty of water. But catching sight of 
the lead as he swung it I noticed the first 
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fathom or so of line was in a beautiful 
tangle. Catching hold of him, I flung him 
aside, and the lead fell with a thud on the 
cabin top, and, pointing to the tangle, | 
screamed in his face, “You beauty, you've 
given me a fathom too much all the way. 
Now you can get on your knees and pray, 
‘cause we're done in. We've less water by 
6 inches than we draw, and we can’t claw 
off against this tide, not even if we had 
sea-room enough.” 

The channel over the bar is no more than 
60 yards wide, and there is nothing but a 
dribble of it for 300 yards at low water. 
Now it was a seething mass of broken 
water mixed with sand. 

We were on it before I had time to think 
half a thought, and the following comber 
broke under her counter and poured over 
the yacht, mast and all, lifting her stern 
high and then dumping her like a log on 
the hard sand, which threw us slobbering 
into the flooded well. It picked up the 
dinghy and flung her in the air for the 
length of the painter, which brought her up 
with a jerk that ought really to have fetched 
the stem out of her. 

I shook my wet hair out of my eyes, and 
when I could see, there was Bobby clawing 
at the cleats trying to let go the halyards. 
He was going to ruin everything. Bobby 
is a big man—he’d about make two of me— 
but I hit him. J hit him foul below the belt. 
There wasn’t time for fair play and such 
like, and he went sprawling into the cabin, 
followed by about half a ton of green sea 
as the next breaking sea came over us. | 
had the hatch and the doors shut and bolted 
in no time, and should have liked to have 
nailed him in. The next sea came climbing 
towards us as I hauled the jib to weather; 
it ground my bones against the cabin doors, 
and I was afraid it would burst these in and 
let out Bobby, who was howling like a 
nigger girl in a street row. 

Then I handed the trysail sheet, a blow 
from the sea sent me staggering, and the 
sheet whistled through my hands, burning 
them to the bone. Then she bumped harder 
than ever, throwing me on my side amongst 
a mixture of spare anchor, tangled warp, 
some pans, and a kettle. Twice I tried to 
get the sheet and make it fast, with similar 
results. Meanwhile the mast was whip 
ping like a reed, and it only wanted one wire 
to part and it would smash off like a car- 
rot. Then it would be hopeless, and it 
would not be long before the yacht became 
a mere scrap of broken timber. 

My plan was working. The yacht was 
bumping less, for at last, having hauled the 
sheet hard in, she was heeling over nearly 
on her beam ends, and as this caused the 
keel now only to touch lightly on the sand- 
the tide was carrying her broadside on 
across the bar—we should soon be in dee 
water and safe. Would she hold together 
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WHY NOT GET A 


Hand-V-Bottom 


and let the other fellow take your weash? 
20 to 30 miles per hour with moderate power 


FLYAWAY III RACCOON WATCH-YOUR-STEP 
ROMANY WAKONDA PIUTE V 


Send stamp for illustrated catalog 


WILLIAM H. HAND, Jr., Naval Architect 
New Bedford, Mass., U.S. A. 











The Quality and Cut of the Sails is as important a 
factor in a boat’s speed as the design of her hull. 


The experienced yachtsman never fails to specify that his boat, big or 
little, be fitted with 


LOWELLDUCK 


THE STANDARD YACHT SAIL CLOTH 


Ask your dealer to show you the name on the end of the roll. 


BOSTON YARN CO. Boston, Massachussets 
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Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any 
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WAITING FOR A FAVORABLE SLANT. A FLEET OF SCHOONERS IN THE HARBOR OF PORTLAND, ME., IN THE OLD DAYS 


just long enough? Heavens! What a time 
it took! 

I got along the deck somehow and caught 
hold of the shrouds and hung out to lee- 
ward so that my weight might bring her 
farther over, and I shall never forget the 
way those wire shrouds slackened and 
tightened as the mast whipped in the 
bumps. I caught a sight of Bobby’s face 
at the port-hole every now and then when 
the froth didn’t hide it, and it was a hor- 
rible sight. I think I know now what a 
drowning man looks like as he pops up 
through the green seas. 

Then suddenly I felt the sea all over me, 
and I thought the mast had gone and let 
me in; but it was a squall that had shoved 
her over further still, which luckily didn’t 
last long enough to drown me, though how 
[ came to get myself into the well I have no 
ideas about. But I cottoned-on to one 
pretty obvious fact, and that was that the 
boat no longer bumped; I was over the bar 
and in deep water. 

I had no sooner grasped the idea than | 
saw trouble to windward, no end of a squall 
was coming up, and, no longer afraid of 
the bottom, I was scared at the sky, which 
seemed to be all drawn together and coming 
at me with a rush. 

I knifed that trysail-sheet in no time, but 
one of the blocks caught the crutches and 
the jerk parted the main-sheet. The boom 
rushed out and snapped off at the shroud, 
tore itself adrift from the mainsail, and 
dropped astern. Soon after the trysail was 
in rags and the jib blew away like a cob- 
web, but with the rags that were left on 
the luff rope I took her into the anchorage 
in faster time than I have ever done before. 

The anchor over, I let Bobby out; he 
made a bee line for the dinghy and rowed 
like a mad thing to the shore, casting her 
adrift. I couldn’t get ashore, and I was 
so dog-tired that I slept in one of the satu- 
rated bunks with pots and pans, jam, bread, 
and Swiss milk squelching about in 2 feet 
of water over the floor boards. 

If I’d jumped off a pier and saved his 
blithering life I shouid have got a potty 
medal and he’d have been my friend for 
life; but as it was, we drifted apart. 


Yacht Club News 


A New One-Design Class for the Sound 

Members of the Indian Harbor Yacht Club are 
much interested in the new one-design class now 
being promoted, as the success of the present one- 
design class of 17-footers has been marked. The 
new boats will be approximately 31 feet long over 
all, 8 feet beam and 5 feet draft, with 600 square 
feet of sail. 

Six boats from designs by Mr. John G. Alden, 
of Boston, Mass., have been ordered, and con- 
struction will start at once. The owners will be 
Commodore William H. Childs, Vice-Commodore 
C. D. Mallory, Rear-Commodore Leonard H. 
Dyer, Addison C. Hanan, John D. Chapman and 
R. E. Slaven. 

It is expected that at least two more boats will 
be ordered. The class will be a marked addition 
to the numerous one-design fleets on the Sound. 

Mr. Alden proved in the last yachting season 
his ability to turn out fast boats by the success of 
his Class R boat Banshee, champion of Chicago, 
and the prospective owners are assured of receiv- 
ing a boat that will meet all expectations so far 
as speed, comfort and weatherly qualities go. 


Maumee River Yacht Club Christmas 
The Maumee River Yacht Club has been con- 
tinuing its winter activities. On December 13 a 
Christmas party was held, at which a special duck 
dinner was served, followed by dancing. On this 
evening plans were completed for the “Kids’ Big 
Annual Treat.” The venison dinner on Decem- 
her 18 started a series of “feeds” to be given 
throughout the winter. The plan is to appoint a 
chairman and treasurer for each event, to insure 
a variety of entertainment. The committees are 
working hard. on the Rat Feast, but have not yet 
announced the date. Commodore Jones reports 

that the rats are being fattened on beach nuts, 


Larchmont Officers 

At a meeting of the Larchmont Yacht Club, held 
on December 1, all the officers were re-elected. 
They are: Commodore, James B. Ford; vice- 
commodore, John Proctor Clarke; rear commo- 
dore, Henry D. Whiton; secretary, Frank A. 
Moore; treasurer, Samuel R. Bell; fleet captain, 
James D. Sparkman; fleet surgeon, Dr. W. E. Bul- 
lard; fleet chaplain, the Rev. Richard Cobden; 
measurer, H. W. Webb; harbor master, Cipriano 
Andrade, Jr.; trustees, the commodore, the secre- 
tary, the treasurer; class of 1916, Edmund Fish 
and William J. Moran; class of 1917, George W 
Plum and Henry W. Eaton; class of 1918, James 
Clark and Charles H. Reisig; regatta committee, 
Howell C. Perrin, Harold C. Pryor and Sandford 
G. Etherington; house committee, Edward J. 
Greacen, Edmund Fish and George W. Plum; 
membership committee, Charles H. Reisig, Wil- 
liam J. Moran and Frank A. Moore. 
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Portland Yacht Club Doings 

Yacht club doings in the State of Maine are 
practically at a standstill, as only the social season 
events keep the boys around the club house 

The first of the Little Dinners was held Decem- 
ber 11, and was well attended, nearly one hundred 
being present. The evening was spent in enjoying 
the music of the orchestra and the entertainment 
features furnished by the committee. 

The next event will be the reception tendered by 
the members to the officers of the club. This is an 
old-time custom and it always occurs on New 
Year’s Eve. Undoubtedly nearly all the local 
members will be at the club house this night. 

Commodore Dyer took a sea voyage at the invi- 
tation of the captain of one of the New York 
liners. We just can’t keep Rueben away from the 
salt water. 

The Power Squadron has begun its winter ac- 
tivities, having held one smoker. Arrangements 
are now in progress for the second. A series of 
interesting talks on subjects which have to do with 
motor boating is part of the plans 

The annual meeting will be held early in Janu- 
ary, and it is quite certain that Commodore Dyer 
will be nominated to succeed himself. No better 
man could possibly be chosen, at least all the boys 
seem to think so. 

It is hoped by the officers and members that this 
winter will see the membership reach the limit 
450. Several applications will be hung on the 
bulletin board before the next meeting 

Vice-Commodore Vernon F. West’s Class “I 
yacht Sayonara II, flying the colors of the Port- 
land Yacht Club, will be a contestant for the Man- 
hasset Bay Cup this summer. At a recent meeting 
of the “P” boat owners, held in Boston, it was 
decided to challenge for this trophy in the name 
of the Corinthian, Eastern, Boston and Portland 
Yacht Clubs. 


Sonder Class on Long Island Sound 

The season of 1916 on Long Island Sound will 
see the addition of a Sonder Class to the racing 
fleet competing in the open weekly regattas. A 
group of members of the Sea Cliff Yacht Club de- 
cided last autumn upon this class, and already 
four representative boats of the class have been 
purchased and more are in prospect. These new 
boats in the class are: Wag, Harry I. North; 
Peg, W. S. Silkworth; Amic, Allan Clarke, and 
Mingo, H. T. Hornidge. 

These boats will furnish keen racing and their 
weatherly qualities are well known. Despite the 
fact that they are racing machines, they are struc- 
turally strong and can “carry on” when the bigger 
craft are forced to shorten sail. In moderate and 
strong winds their speed is well known. 

\ match race between the Sonder fleet of the 
Sea Cliff Yacht Club and that of the American 
Yacht Club is under discussion. The latter club 
has seven Sonder boats on its roster, among them 
the former champion Joyette, owned by Mrs. 
Edgar Palmer. ; 
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THE NEW LORD DE LUXE “orTor 


A Motor of the greatest refinement and quality, especially developed for high- 
class Runabouts by the best experts in America 
SEE. IT AT THE NEW YORK SHOW. CENTER AISLE 
F. K. LORD 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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TOPPAN 
GO TO a 
BOATS 


a. Reliable, High-Grade 


JOHN CURTIN, Inc. 


OUR 1916 LINE OF WINNERS: 


DORIES—18, 20, 22 and 30 Ft., $250 and up. 
, SAILING DORIES—14, 16, 18 and 21 Pt., 


for your 
$55: 90 and 110 Ft., $200. 


SAILS, AWNINGS, 


Etc V-RUNABOUTS, 21, 24, 27 and 30 Ft. 
. THE NEW GOVERNMENT MODEL LAUNCH, 22 x 6 Ft., and 25 x 614 Ft. 
A FULL LINE OF ROWING SKIFFS AND DORIES. 


Also 21 x 6 RUDDER CLUB DORY, Design by C. D. MOWER, for $200. 
As an Auxiliary, with 3-H. P. Motor, $275. 


POWER DORIES, All Sizes, 16 to 30 Ft., $175 and up. 
Used in all Depts. of the U. S. S. and inall parts of the world. Also 

JOHN CURTIN, Inc. furnished K. D. WE INSTALL ANY MAKE MOTOR. 

Our SPECIAL OUTBOARD MOTOR BOAT, $50 and up. Safe and Reliable. 

2 South Street New York City SEND FOR NEW CATALOG 

TOPPAN BOAT MANUFACTURING CO, 


38 Haverhill Street, Boston, Mass. 











Telephone Broad 4263 














Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free 
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New Rochelle Yacht Club News 
This is the dull season at the club and the only 
ones that are busy are the trapshooters and the 
members of the entertainment committee. The 
former are busy every Saturday and Sunday, and 
are getting in shape for their team shoots with 
some of the other yacht and gun clubs in the 
vicinity of New York. Two more associate mem- 
bers for gun club privileges have been elected. 
They are C. T. Church and J. N. McLaughlin. 

There was a beefsteak at Germania Hall on 
December 7 which brought out some seventy-five 
members. Notices are out for a subscription 
dance at the Travers Island home of the New 
York Athletic Club for January 14. 

The nominating committee reported at the an- 
nual meeting held in December the following 
nominations for officers for 1916: 

For Commodore, Augustus P. Bennett; vice- 
commodore, William R. Laidlaw; rear-commo- 
dore, Theo. C. Marceau; secretary, C. A. Mars- 
land; treasurer, Henry M. Lloyd; trustees, W. P. 
Jeffery, Harold Birnie, H. M. Betts; regatta com- 
mitee, G. C. Molloy, H. W. Patterson, D. E. 
Dealey; art committee, Harry A. Bliven, Henry 
Doscher; law committee, John F. Lambden, Robt. 
Ten Eyck; entertainment committee, Lucius W. 
Hitchcock, Marc M. Reynolds; nominating com- 
mittee, B. R. Stoddard, C. A. McGill, A. H. Titus; 
measurer, Roger M. Haddock. 

We regret to have to report that Eddy Tucker 
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has sold his sloop Ramallah, which has sailed 
under the club’s colors for many years, to C. A. 
Taylor. We have all been hoping that this does 
not mean “Eddy’s” retirement from the game, but 
only that he will be seen with a new boat next 
spring. 

Some Recent Yacht Sales and Charters 

Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane report that 
without question this winter will see more boats 
in Florida waters than ever before. Already the 
demand has been very large and there are only a 
few boats now available. Among the recent sales 
and charters made by them are the following: 

The twin-screy houseboat Nirodha, sold for 
Mrs. Hugh D. Auchincloss to John H. Hanan, of 
the New York Yacht Club. She is now at Jack- 
sonville, being overhauled by her new owner, and 
will go into commission in a short time. 

The steam houseboat Roxana, belonging to Mr. 
Larz Anderson, of Boston and Washington, has 
been chartered for him for use in Florida waters. 
The boat is now at Washington, being put into 
commission, and will soon be sent to Miami, where 
her charterer will join her. 

The 103-foot twin-screw houseboat Ruffhouse 
has been chartered to Mr. T. L. Chadbourne, Jr. 

The twin-screw, shallow-draft houseboat Onawa 
II has been sold for Mr. J. H. Wichert to a well- 
known yachtsman. 

The office of Stanley M. Seaman reports an un- 
usually active demand for yachts of every type, 
evidenced by the following recent transfers: 


January, 1916 


One hundred and twelve-foot gasolene yacht 
Taniwha, sold for Mr. Maxwell Weyth, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to Mr. Eugene C. Clark, of Yonkers, 
N. Y. Taniwha is the third craft purchased by 
Mr. Clark since the season of 1915. The house- 
boat Ruffhouse has been chartered for Capt. Allen 
to a member of the New York Yacht Club for a 
trip next spring; the 50-foot cruiser Millie K. has 
been sold for Mr. Eugene C. Clark to Mr. Julian 
F. Detmer, of Tarrytown, N. Y. The 47-foot 
auxiliary sloop Ramallah, sold for Mr. E. H. 
Tucker, New Rochelle Yacht Club, to C. A. Tay- 
lor, of New York; the 46-foot auxiliary sloop 
Mabel, sold for Dr. James Bishop, New York 
Yacht Club, to Carlton B. Gibson, Rochester, 
N. Y.; the raised-deck cruiser Aida, sold for 
E. O. H. Cillis, of New York, to William R. King, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; the auxiliary sloop Martha, sold 
for S. G. Etherington, New York, to E. A. Nelson, 
of New York; the sloop Malolo, sold for Dr. V. A. 
Stoltze to Mr. George James, of New York. 


Stuyvesant Yacht Club’s New House 


The cornerstone for the new club house of the 
Stuyvesant Yacht Club, Pelham Bay Park, N. Y., 
was laid on Sunday, December 5, with imposing 
ceremonies in which all the members and their 
friends participated. 

Copies of the records of the club’s inauguration, 
a complete list of the officers and members, club 
flag, coins, etc., were put in a copper box, which 
was sealed and placed under the cornerstone. 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


A Sterling Announcement of a New Engine 

With the placing on the market of the new 
Model “F” motor the Sterling Engine Company 
has produced an engine well in advance of the 
times. In this new Model “F” is found the high 
degree of refinement usual in Sterling engines, 
and those that have seen the new model on the 
testing block at Buffalo have gone away extremely 
enthusiastic. The Sterling Company say that on 
the testing block the engines have been run for 
stretches of ten hours at top speed on full load. 
This means over 200 horsepower at 1,500 revolu- 
tions per minute (the actual test showed 200 
horsepower at 1,400 revolutions per minute). A 
dissembling of the motor and careful inspection 
following the block test has, according to the 
company, shown the engine to be in a flawless 
condition. 

Bearing trouble, the bugbear of most high- 
speed engines, has been practically eliminated in 
the Model “F” by an enormous increase of bear- 
ing surface. These bearing surfaces are as fol- 
lows: Front and rear, 2% inches diameter, 5 
inches long; total, 39.225 square inches. Inter- 
mediate, 2% inches diameter, 4 inches long; total, 
31.38 square inches. Connecting rod, 2% inches 
diameter, 344 inches long; total, 37.457 square 
inches. 

The Sterling Model “F” is made in units of 
eight, six and four cylinders. (There are two 





Engine room of Charmian, showing installation of two 
eight-cylinder Sterling high-speed engines 


sizes to the eight-cylinder engine, the smaller hav- 
ing a bore and stroke of 5% inches by 6% inches, 
the larger with a bore and stroke of 634 inches by 
g inches.) Deliveries of the eights are now being 
made. Deliveries of the sixes and fours will 
commence in the early spring. 

The Sterling Engine Company have prepared a 
comprehensive folder on each of their many 
models, which they will send upon request by ad- 
dressing 1258 Niagara Street, Buffalo, and men- 
tioning this magazine. 


New Buffalo Oiling System 

The Buffalo Gasolene Motor Company has an- 
nounced radical improvements in the oiling sys- 
tem of the two Buffalo Auto Marine engine 
models rated at 16-20 horsepower and 25-30 horse- 
power. Heretofore the lubrication of those en- 
gines has been by means of a constant-level-splash 
system, which worked with perfect success in most 
installations, but failed to give results up to the 
high Buffalo standard when the engine was in- 
stalled at an unusual angle. 

This point is taken care of in the new oiling 
system. The oil supply instead of being kept in 
the base is kept in a tank at the end of the cylin- 
der, where it is easy to get at. After the oil is 
taken from the pump it passes through a sight- 
feed glass gauge located at the forward end of the 
oil tank, or if the boat has bulkhead control a 
flush bull’s-eye type of drip gauge is supplied, so 
that the operator can see at all times just how 
much oil is being forced through. The new sys- 
tem includes two gear pumps, one of these takes 
the oil from the tank and forces it into the splash 
pit at the forward end, from where it flows over 
dams into the other splash pits. After overflow- 
ing from the last splash pit it gathers in a reser- 
voir below the lowest splash pit, from where it is 
taken by the other gear pump, which is of larger 
capacity, and forced back into the tank located 
at the side of the cylinder. This cycle of operation 
repeats itself while the engine is running. 


Durkee at the Motor Boat Show 


C. D. Durkee & Co., manufacturers of marine 
goods, extend an invitation to yachtsmen who 
come to New York to see the Motor Boat Show 
to pay the Durkee Company’s store, 2 South Street, 
and, if possible, their new manufacturing plant at 
Grasmere, S. I., a visit. 


They expect to have some new “specials” among 
their general line of marine hardware and equip- 
ment at the Palace, but we understand it will be 
down at their South Street showrooms that the 
Durkee Company will make the most interesting 
exhibit to the hundreds of their friends who visit 
New York during Show Week. 


Another New Gray Model 

The Gray Motor Company, of Detroit, Mich., 
have brought out a marine motor for 1916 that is 
distinctly new in the marine field. This engine is 
a small, compact, light-weight, four-cycle motor, 
and is manufactured in both the two-cylinder and 
four-cylinder type. 

This new Gray Model “D-Jr” is strictly a marine 
motor in every line and feature, and is not a left- 
over product of some automobile or cycle car 
factory not suited for marine work. 

The power curve for the four-cylinder Model 
“D-Jr” shows a range of power from 8 horse- 
power at 700 revolutions per minute, 115/10 
horsepower at 1,000 revolutions per minute, I5 
horsepower at 1,300 revolutions per minute, up to 
21 horsepower at 2,000 revolutions per minute. The 
valves of this little motor are 1% inches in the 
clear. The camshaft is 14 inches in diameter, 
and the crankshaft is 24% inches. The camshaft, 
pump and magneto drive shaft are operated by 
silent chains as in the Gray Model “D.” The 
weight of the complete unit power plant of the 
two-cylinder will run about 300 pounds, while the 
four-cylinder will run about 4co pounds. 






pe A Spark Plug Detector 

A useful little device has just been 
placed on the market in the Carter Spark 
Plug Detector for telling whether the cyl- 
inders of a multi-cylinder engine are firing 
properly, and if not which ones are miss- 
ing and which are firing. This detector 
looks something like a thermometer, but it 
is not necessary to open the pet cocks or 
take out plugs to use it, as the detector 
merely has to be placed on, or in engage- 
ment with, the spark plug to indicate 
whether or not and to what extent the 
plug is fulfilling its functions. 

These sell at $1.50, and may be had from 
the Carter Spark Plug Detector Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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LUDERS 


The last word in yacht design 
and building 


Luders Marine Construction Co. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 




















Steering Gears 


and MARINE FITTINGS for 


Power and Sail Yachts 








Edson Manufacturing Company 


Established 1859 
260 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 
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Bore, 3 inch 


StroKe, 4 inch and the thing that is good. 
| ep A 4 Cycle Experience has convinced thousands of 
’ 


users that the Shipmate is as good and 
reliable as it looks. 





The most powerful Little Brute of a 4-cycle Motor ever put on the market. 


‘D Jr.,” is a real marine motor with features that have never heretofore been MADE BY 
Me a in a marine engine which sold for less than a thousand dollars , 
Like all Gray values, the price is by far the lowest ever established by a responsible » 
engine manufacturer on a motor of its power and quality. THE STAM FOR D FOUN DRY COM PA NY 
Write for prices, details and descriptive circular 
Big catalog, 2 and 4 cycle motors, 8 to 50 H.P. —F REE. Established 1830. Ss rAMF( RD cr INN 
GRAY MOTOR CO., 1308 Gray Motor Building, Detroit, Mich. : 

















ACKLEY HIGH GRADE BOATS 


fag Ackley Boats have built up a reputation for quality of design and excellence of con- 
struction wherever they are used. We build all sizes and types of high grade boats, 
power boats, hydroplanes, rowboats, canoes, folding portable boats, boat frames, planked 
hulls and cruisers for southern waters, up to 50 feet long. V-bottom boats are our 
specialty. 

Ackley Speed Boats, Hydroplanes and Runabouts from 16 to 30 ft. in length are among 
the fastest stock boats on the market. Speeds up to 35 miles per hour, depending upon 
size of power plant installed. 

We use a special surface filler that guarantees a permanent high grade finish. 





Write us today for full information, specifications and prices. Or 
tell us how large and how fast a boat you want and let us submit 
our suggestions for your consideration. 


ACKLEY BOAT BUILDING Co. 


SO. WEST COR. MAIN AND WATER STS. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Agents for Red Wing Thorobreds, Fulton Marine Motors and Scripps Motors 
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Sir A. Conan Doyle's latest 
story, “The Prisoner’s De- 
fense’’, will be the fiction 
feature of Collier's four- 


teenth annual Automobile 
Number. It is perhaps the most 
unusual tale we have had in 
recent years from the pen of Sher- 


lock Holmes’ creator. In fact, 
there are many interesting features in the 
big Automobile Number. Whether you 
own a car or just hope to own one, you 
will want to see and read this issue. It 
has been called ““A National Automobile 
Show on paper”. The January 8th issue 
will be the Automobile Number of 


Collier's 


THE ngage yep He 
416 West 13th Str ' York City 
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(2 AG, Makes Motor Boat | PINE BLUFF INN 


Engine Starting Easy POINT PLEASANT, N. J. 


By priming your engine with Prest-O-Lite ready-to-use acetylene, you can start 





the heaviest cold motor boat engine with ease and certainty on the second or third : . - 
quarter turn. OU who are fagged, overworked, or feeling the “press of 
A Most Reliable Lighting System things,” cannot do better than take brief respite from city 
Prest-O-Lite is ideal for any size boat. It is simple, economical and trouble free sights and sounds by spending a few days perhaps just a 
Every boat owner should have full information on the many convenient uses of week-end -at Pine Bluff Inn, right in the thick of the Jersey 
Prest-O-Lite. Pines. 
Send for Free Boat Literature Iti 
t is situated ten miles from Lakewood, within a stone's throw 
. , 
The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. of the main ocean motorway between Atlantic City and New York. 
The Werld’s Largest Makers of Dissolved Acetylene A la Carte service to motorists. 
wll vig md Gonntign Gitte ene Cactery. But the pines, with their wonderfully refreshing odors, are not 
. Ty Sidhenas pcnetes Qemiaane : all. There is Treasure Island, of Robert Louis Stevenson fame; 
0 the beautiful Manasquan River, with its gorgeous scenery, and 
AURELIA TH the ocean just a mile away as the crow flies from the piazza of the 


Inn. And this, of course, means sea food and game that are 
unrivalled. 

And the quiet restfulness of it all! Recuperate, if you wish, 
with naught more disturbing than your own thoughts; but if you 
need company of the truly congenial sort, that you will find, too. 
Golf, tennis, boating, trap shooting, skating, ice boating (weather 
permitting), and other out-door sports on the estate. Boat 
landing at the door. 


P Our veniences are unique. Hot water heating throughout 
Marine Supplies and Motor Boat Accessories Our conveniences are unique o eating throughout, 
with huge open log grates in each room. 

Central cation Complete Stocks : : Pde : : _ 

. aS mene Or re eo American Plan. Prices, $3.00 per day; with private bath, $4.00 
. s and upward. Special weekly rates on rooms and suites. 

Our 500 page Marine Catalog, No. 102, is ready for distribution, : . : . : : = 

Send 20c to cover postage—it will be refunded on your first order. Frequent train service, via Pennsylvania and Central Railroad 


of New Jersey from New York. 
Gro. B. Carrentera Co. E. H. CARLISLE, 


430-440 Wells St., Chicago Telephone Proprietor. 


Point Pleasant 179 
“The Great Central Market” ; =a A . 
Also The Leighton, Point Pleasant 
































JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUE 
THE PURPOSES FOR WHICH THE VARIOUS GRADES ARE INTENDED 


For Deck and Hull Seams of For Waterproofing Canvas, for Waterproof Liquid Glue Special Marine Canoe Glue 
Covering Decks, Tops of : 
7 is used for the same purposes as ; 
Yachts and Motor Boats Cabins, Canvas Boats, purp Best Filler for Canvas 
USE Canoes and Flying No. 7, Soft Quality Black, White and Yellow 
Boats ' ,; ; 
. t is ready for use and requires no heating 
No. 1, Extra Quality USE simply open the can and paint it on, like Our 25c. emergency cans made a big hit 
No. 7, Soft Quality ready-mixed paint Every canoeist should carry on t is as val 
Black, white, yellow or mahogany color Especially recommended for waterproof uable to him as a repair kit to a ycl or 
Give black the preference; it is more elastic Black, white or yellow It not only water ing the canvas covering of flying boats, and automobilist 
and satisfactcry in every way. proofs and preserves the canvas, but attaches for wing surfaces This glue will also attach It is a Johnnie-on-the-spot article that no 
Specified by all first-class designers, and it to the wood, and with a coat of paint once canvas, cork, felt, rubber, leather, and lin boatman should be without 
used exclusively by all the prominent builders a year will last as long as the boat oleum to iron, steel, or wood Sent by mail on receipt of 30 cents in stamps 
FOR SHIPS’ DECK USE y No. 2, First Quality Ship Glue All put up in 1, 2, 3 and 5-lb. cans; also 14, 23, 56, 112-Ib. boxes, 
\ No. 3, Special Navy Glue either tin or wood. 


INSIST ON HAVING THE RIGHT KIND IF YOU HOPE TO OBTAIN SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The largest dealer in town carries this in stock; if not, he should Tell him to write us for the agency 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. For Sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses and Sporting Goods Dealers. 
Send for New Booklet, ‘‘Marine Glue.’’ What to use and how to use it. 


L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY 201 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 








Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any ot your problems. Its service is absolutely free 
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High Grade Heavy Weight Tanks 


For Gasolene, Water and Air of 

any shape or dimensions desired 

for any pressure. We make 
only work of merit. 


“Light Competition Work Not Wanted.” 


Galvanizing of all kinds of 
Marine work. 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street’: New York 














shooting? 

Do you know the proper rifle and cartridge to 
use for that “trophy” you expect to bring home? 

Do you know the advantages of the 20 gauge 
over the 12 gauge and vice versa? 

All the hundred and one things that you want to know 
and ought to know sbout your shotgun, your rifle or your re- 
volver are given in the SPORTSMEN’S LIBRARY which 
has been carefully selected from a list of several hundred titles. 

Each book is complete. Each is written by an expert. 
Each is authoritative. Each fits the pocket for ready refer- 
ence or the bookshelf for future consultation. 


The titles are: 


Pistol and Revolver Shooting, by A. L. A. Himmelwright 


There is a wonderful fund of information in these books 
for every man who owns a firearm of any sort or expects to 


own one, 
SEND NO MONEY 


This offer, which also includes a year's subscription to 
OUTING, is subject to your approval. _If you are not satis- 
fied return the books at our expense. 

SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 








Name 


Address __ 





Design of Rating Yachts 
(Continued from page 27) 

It has been determined from the area 
curves of successful racing yachts that the 
area under the curve of areas is usually, for 
the afterbody, about the same as that under 
the curve of versed sines. For the fore- 
body it is about 0.9 of the area under the 
versed sine curve. This then permits of a 
ready mathematical solution for the proper 
area of maximum section for any desired 
displacement as follows: 

If we let A represent the maximum ordi- 
nate, D represents the displacement, L, the 
length of the afterbody, L; the length of the 
forebody, ar ' L the L. W. L.; the displace- 
ment, or a a under the curve of versed 

Lé 
sines, is —— — D. 
2 

In general, L = .4 
andil,+Ll,=c, 

For the forebody, the displacement 
should be nine-tenths of the area under the 
curve of sines, therefore the area under the 
actual curve is 


Si 1, = 2 L, 


i P 4 ie’ special! , Blankets, Bedding, etc. 
Fa aha 45 Lt A wg np Ae RT, ah he 
; my work attractive. Let me estimate. 
' DO YOU KNOW - LXA SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
the meaning of trajectory andits effect upon your = For the after body it is ————- = .5 La & A. 


Therefore, 


or 
Dz .wi4A X L. 

For the example we are taking D = 439 
and L 35.5, therefore the area (below the 
L. W. L.) of the maximum section should 
be 


Sporting Firearms, by Horace Kephart 430 Ship Joiners, Ship Builders, Boat Builders 
Rifles and Rifle Shooting, by Charles A-kins sie ek anillle ton. iP = we dsc wegen rt 
Wing and Trap Shooting, by Charles Askins ATIS X 35.5 ‘ing og ) 


The center of buoyancy will be a small 
amount abaft the midship section ; the exact 
location should be calculated after the final 
curve of areas is drawn. 

It is desirable in all cases to draw the 



















The BEST in Marine Upholstery 


Gives much more satisfaction and costs no more if you go to 


M. W. FOGG 


202 FRONT STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
MAKER, SINCE 1845 


wired to furnish and beautify the 
yocks “Meneses Copons « Draperin rs Wicker Puri. 
use 






























f\ Are quiet in operation, economical, a 5 

) sible, refined. 1-6 cylinders, 3-75 H. P. 
} Send for booklet showing reasons why : you 
Mi should buy the Frisbie Motors. 


FRISBIE MOTOR CO. 


7 Coll St., Middletown, Conn. 











Marine Hardware and Supplies 
FOR 


W. & J. TIEBOUT 


118 CHAMBERS STREET NEW YORK CITY 








WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKER 


Special attention given to Yacht sails 
of all kinds, canvas work of every de- 
scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 
Office and Left: 
CITY ISLAND, NEW YORK 














- L | 
curve of versed sines and then to sketch in 
the final curve, as shown in Fig. 14. 

We are now in position to begin the 
actual laying down. Let us summarize the 
data so far obtained: 


The load waterline length should be laid 
off in the sheer plan, the overhangs added 





1909--1915 


Bottger Bros. & Co. 


SAIL MAKERS 


MARINE BASIN, ULMER PARK 
PoROO at City Island 
LYN, N.Y. 














| ii LE 31.0 feet 
i} og ER ee 35.5 
iti eae tecadivne <96e0-ode 11.03 
Hil i Mii Cian 56 edb bine e9espeee-baes-< 10.40 
at REE bin ydot we eakudleddse¢eaes 7.41 
| Minimum freeboard .........0.+ss¢, 2.15 FIRING e 
OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 1Y seat aware AS, SE eee ee 33.0 inches 
141 West 36th Street, New York. EC A Maida6.a% 566404094006 0s - 12.8 inches 
Send me id on approval your Sportsmen’s Library i ot ds we hla ..1:3.5 at L. W. L. BE YOUR OWN MOTOR DOCTOR 
of 4 volumes uniformly bound in green cloth, pag he Outing maga- EE eae eee sooe ROS at t.. Wake 
zine for twelve months. If I keep the bookie = will remit $1.00 a month ee er eS ED... on ccsucedececs 141.0 square feet _ Se ae ae 
for 5 months for the books and magazine. Otherwise, | will reiurn the Area of immersed maximum, seci.on.... 26.2 square feet 3 
books within ten days at your expense and my subscription to Outing PE Cus dae uboheteede eutsentense 1,360 square feet 
will be cancelled. _ (If is is more convenient to pay in one amount, you EES CPO NOS ESR 439 cubic feet 
may remit $4.50). ie aii de vid ot ues Cade 7.6 What You Have been Waiting for, PRICE $1.50 


Carter Spark Plug Detector Co. 


Agents Wanted DETRO T, MICH 
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and the sheer line drawn in in accordance 
with the above data. The contour of the 
stem, stern and lateral plane is next sketched 
in, then the maximum section drawn in the 
body plan and the deck line in the half- 
breadth plan. With these principal char- 
acteristics the next step is to sketch in a 
section at the forward end of the L. W. L. 
and a section at the after end of it. The 
intersections of the fairing planes with 
these three sections, taken in conjunction 
with the endings of these planes, will give 
five points for plotting and fairing the diag- 
onals, so that it is next desirable to draw 
several diagonals, properly spaced, and plot 
and fair them. 

The diagonals are the principal designing 
lines of any yacht, and should be smooth 
and easy from end to end. Reverse curves 
are to be avoided wherever possible. Oc- 
casionally slight reverses are necessary in 
some of the extreme racing boats, but in 
general they are undesirable. 

The spacing of the diagonals on the body 
plan should be given considerable attention, 
as it is desirable that the diagonals cross the 
transverse sections as nearly normal as pos- 
sible. At the same time the planes should 
be spaced so that the changes in inclination 
are gradual and consistent. For example, 
in Fig. 15 we have a body plan in which the 
diagonals are well spaced, and it is notice- 
able that while they all cross the major part 
of the sections nearly normal, the change in 
slope from diagonal I to 4 is gradual and 
uniform. In other words, the spacing on 
the center line is of a gradual and 
sistent character and the spacing on 
the contour of the midship section follows 
this same character. Peculiarly located 
diagonals are sometimes taken by designers 
for special purposes, but should be used, as 
a rule, only after the regular ones have been 
drawn and faired. Fig. 16 shows a poor 
arrangement of diagonals, in that, being 
spaced irregularly, the character of the 
curve of each one is radically different from 
its neighbor. This is more clearly shown by 
Fig. 17, which shows the diagonals indi- 
cated in the body plans of the preceding 
figures plotted to show their true form. It 
is noticeable in the uppermost figure that if 
diagonal 1 be plotted first it serves as a 
guide in determining the character of diag- 
onal number 2, and so on. On the other 
hand, the lower figure (which shows the 


con- 








WILSON & SILSBY, Inc. 
SAIL MAKERS 


ROWE’S WHARF, BOSTON.MASS. 
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plotting of the diagonals indicated on Fig. 
16) illustrates the difficulty of deriving any 
assistance from the first diagonal when 
plotting the later ones, as the character of 
the curves is so radically different that they 
have but little ee ee although each 
one may be a perfectly fair curve and may 
correctly fair points in its plane. 

When one diagonal has been faired, and 
its corrected points transferred back to the 
three original stations, the next diagonal 
should be faired in the same manner, and 
its corrected points brought back. The sec- 
tions themselves should then be revised and 
drawn in smooth and fair through these cor- 
rected points. Then the third diagonal 
should be plotted, and if the corrected sec- 
tions do not come into agreement with it, 
the sections or the diagonals should be modi- 
fied until they agree. This method is con- 
tinued until all the diagonals are faired and 
the three original stations definitely deter- 
mined, consistent with the diagonals and 
perfectly fair in themselves. It is a help 
in keeping the quarter-beam length well in 
hand if one of the diagonal planes be taken 
through the point of intersection, in the 
body plan, of the quarter-beam buttock and 

B 


the waterline, as then the 





quarter- 
10 


beam length can be obtained directly from 
this diagonal when plotted. The endings of 
the after diagonals which intersect above 
the deck line may come to the center line in 
a rather quick turn. 

In general, and especially for beginners, 
it is desirable to keep the intersection of the 
diagonal planes with the centerline below 
the deck line as much as possible. This per- 
mits the endings of the diagonals to be de- 
termined easily, because they all lie inside 
the contour of the sheer plan. Occasion- 
ally, however, it is necessary to use diagon- 
als which intersect the centerline a short 
distance above the deck line, in which case 
the ending of the diagonal at the after part 
of the body is best found by continuing the 
contour of the stern and finding the point in 
the sheer plan where the height of the diag- 
onal crossing the center line cuts this ex- 
tended contour line, as is shown in Fig. 18. 
When this point is projected into the half- 
breadth plan this serves as the ending for 
the diagonal. 

\long the base line the stations which are 
to represent the regular stations of the boat 
should next be drawn in, and the diagonal 
points lifted and transferred to the body 
plan. Then the customary fairing procedure 
follows. After all stations have been def- 
initely faired by the diagonals, buttock lines 
should be drawn, and, finally, waterlines. 


















Can be set quickly and an unlimited number of courses 
taken with accuracy. 
matically. 


“Cole” Bearing Finder,‘‘Polaris’’ Compasses, and ‘‘Perfect”” Under- 
lighted Compass which prevents eye strain. Send for interesting catalogues. 


A Adios Box 40, MARINE COMPASS COMPANY, Bryantville, Mass. 


» “COLE” COURSE PROTRACTOR 


For laying out courses and cross bearings. 


Variation and deviation applied auto- 


Get aquainted with M. C. CO instrume nts. Our new 
—————— 
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MONOGRAMS 


NOTE- -PAPER:E! EMBROIDERY 
CROSS TITCH- ETC: ALO: 


IETTERING’&:DESIGNIN 


KATHERINE - KELLOGG“ 





CI9WV-12.7 PST> NEW YORK. 











You like the outdoors, don't you? Then you will like this magazine. 
Why? Because it helps you to enjoy life outdoors. Look inside. 





You like the out-of-doors, don’t you? 


You like the woods and fields, the lakes 
and streams ? 

You like to hunt or fish, canoe or sail? 

You like to snowshoe or ski, skate or 
tramp? 

You like to know about the birds and 
animals, the trees and plants? 

You like to go into the ope *n—beyond 
the limits rofl town or city where the 
air is pure and the world at peace ? 

You like one or all of these?—Then 
you must like 


HAlll Outdoors 


It is the voice of them all. It is the mz 
azine which helps you to enjoy more fully 
life outdoors. Read it each month and 
every time the opportunity offers you will 
go forth into the open to your partic ular 
hobby, ready to get the most from it. 

You can buy ALL OUTDOORS on all 
good newsstands, but a better way is to 
use this coupon. 





AL L OU TDOORS, Inc., 145 W. 36th St., N. Y. 
Send me ALL OUTDOORS for six months on 


trial. 50 cents is enclosed. ($1.00 for a year.) 


Na me 


Address 
1¥Y 
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THE ENGINE REFINEMEN 
Finest boats that float 


The Model F Sterlings 
for Express Cruisers 
and Runabouts 








Eight-Cylinder Model F, 150-200 H.P.—Bore, 51%, 
Stroke, 634. 


POWER BOAT OWNERS OF LONG EXPERIENCE AND 
EXACTING TASTE FIND IN THE NEW STERLING MODEL F 
THE ONE MOTOR CONTAINING ALL THE SUPERIOR 
QUALITIES THEY DEMAND, BEARING TROUBLES ARE 
ABSOLUTELY ELIMINATED BY VERY LARGE BEARING 
SURFACES AND A PERFECT LUBRICATION SYSTEM. 
FLYWHEEL, VALVES, AND ELECTRIC STARTER ARE 
ENTIRELY ENCLOSED—NOT A GEAR EXPOSED. _IN- 
VESTIGATE THE STERLING MODEL F BEFORE PLACING 
YOUR ORDER. MADE IN UNITS OF EIGHT, SIX, AND 
FOUR CYLINDERS—THE EIGHT IN TWO SIZES. THE 
EIGHTS ARE NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. THE SIXES 
AND FOURS MAY BE OBTAINED IN THE EARLY SPRING. 





Convincing literature on request. 


Sterling Engine Company 


1258 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. 





FACARTIA SG 























An Engine for Any Sort 
or Size of Motor Boat 


[It is the boast of the builders of Buffalo engines, 

that they are able to supply steady, reliable, 
economical power for any size or type of motor 
boat. They are not limited to a few stock sizes 
and designs, but can supply exactly the power 
plant the boat calls for. 


AUTO MARINE 

These are high-speed engines built in two sizes, 
16-20-H.P. and 25-30-H.P., designed to operate 
at 800 R.P.M. They are light, compact, de- 
pendable, moving parts, enclosed, two separate 
systems of ignition, aluminum base and crank 
chamber, an improved system of splash lubrica- 
tion which insures perfect distribution of oil 
under all conditions. They are easily accessible, 
simple, economical, dependable. This model is 
the best power plant for runabouts, displace- 
ment speed boats and small light cruisers. 


HEAVY-DUTY 


The Slow-Speed Heavy-Duty models are the 
sturdy work engines of the Buffalo line. They 
are built in two, four and six cylinders, and in 
these sizes: 10-12-H.P., 13-15-H.P., 20-22-H.P., 
20-24-H.P., 26-30-H.P., 40-45-H.P., 60-70-H.P., 
85-100-H.P. and 125-150-H.P. The smaller sizes 
have a speed of 400 R.P.M. and the larger 350 
R.P.M. These heavy-duty engines are the best 
power plant for yachts, cruisers of substantial 
design, and all kinds of work boats. 


CRUISER AND RUNABOUT 

There is a new type of Buffalo engine built in 
two four-cylinder sizes, 40-60-H.P. and 50-80- 
H.P. It was specially designed for powering 
fast cruisers and the larger class of runabouts. 
These are light, powerful engines, compact and 
reliable, built specially for two classes of boats of 
similar requirement, the latest word in marine 
engine design. 

We also build two small medium speed models, 
3-4-H.P. and_5-6-H.P., operating at 600 R.P.M. 
and 800 R.P.M., respectively. 


Shall we send you ‘‘The Buffalo Book’’? 


Buffalo Gasoline Motor Co. 


1271-1283 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


























Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 





Its service is absolutely free 
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Midwinter Fun 
with a Scattergun 








Don’t hibernate. Don’t be a bear. Start the New Year right. 
Get a gun and get out in the open. Develop your arm, your eye 
and your aim. Get your share of the sport of sports. Try 


TRAPSHOOTING 


Trapshooting is a real man’s game filled with vigor, vim and ex- 
hilaration. Every target holds a challenge to your skill and judg- 
ment. And every shot just makes you crave for more. 

Join your local gun club now. Get in the game. If a club’s 
not handy get a 


Hand Trap 


John B. Burnham says it’s great practice for both experts and 
beginners and develops crack field shots. $4.00 at your dealer’s. 
If he can’t supply you, we'll send it prepaid anywhere in the United 
States upon receipt of price. 

Write for booklets—“The Sport Alluring’ 
and “The Du Pont Hand Trap, 423S.” 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


Established 1802 WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Pioneer Powder Makers of America 











FRANCES II—one of our 65 Footers 


We build yachts complete and there is no 
divided responsibility. Our 20th Century 
Motor, which we build in our own shop, is 
one of the leading engines. We are in posi- 
tion to build you a complete yacht, furnished 
and equipped, at prices that cannot be 
equaled when construction and finish are 
considered. Let US figure on your new 
yacht for next season. 


N. Y. Yacht 
Launch and 
Engine Co. 


Morris Heights 
New York 


6-Cylinder, 6%" x 8%"' 65 H.P. 
Twentieth Century Engine. 























Faster than Boats of the 
Next Larger Class 





These Boats made an enviable record last year. Now improved 
as opportunities for improvement were found. 

Last year’s sailing record established their superior Speed, 
Safety and Comfort. The Boat is 24 ft. 0.a. carries 210 square 
feet of sail. Comfortable cockpit for five people. Furnished 
complete in every detail even to tools for assembling. Shipping 
weight 630 pounds. 

$87.50 F.O.B., Duluth 

Where two or more of these Boats are owned the keenest Class 
racing is enjoyed. 

Shipped knocked down and crated. Easily assembled in two 
hours. Complete specifications on request. 


DULUTH IMPLEMENT MANUFACTURING CO., Duluth, Minn. 








There's No Friend Like 
An Old Friend 


Especially if that old friend keeps up to the times and 
abreast of progress. 
That’s why most boat owners, dealers and builders prefer 


Marine 
Hardware 


It has been a trusted and reliable 
friend for 68 years. It has kept pace 
with modern progress and today 
represents the best, most up-to-date 
methods in designing and manufac- 
turing. work with a 


When you see the oy mark, you Victor. It can 


be reversed in 





* VICTOR” 
CAPSTAN 


The best and 
yet the cheap- 
est capstan 
made. You can 
stand up to 


have found standard quality and long- 
lasting service in anchors, wheels, 
deck plates, compasses, steerers, and 
all other articles of marine hardware. 
Ask your dealer for them. 


Write for Valuable Book 


We have just published a new book, 
“Sea Craft Suggestions and Supplies,” 
which is’ filled with valuable informa- 
tion. It is a handy book of reference 
which you will use frequently. Mailed 
on receipt of 10 cents. Send for it. 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., INC. 
ESTABLISHED, 1847. 
10 South Main St. Middletown, Conn. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Marine Hardware 


Manufacturers’of[the 
Famous Maxim Silencer for Motor Boats. 
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The “Madge’’—52 ft. Express Day Boat 


Exhibiting at the New York Motor Boat Show 


() WING to the space limitations it is impossible to show 
with any degree of accuracy the wide scope of the 
** Speedway’’ Line. 


We will, however, exhibit some noteworthy examples of the latest “ Speedway’ 
achievements, including an advanced type of high class Yacht Tender, a modern 
Military Express Cruiser and four new model “Speedway” motors including 


The Biggest Gasoline Marine Motor Built 





A new 6-cylinder, 125-150 H.P. motor with a 53" bore and a 7" stroke. Weight 1800 Ibs. 
1000-1200 R. P.M. Quiet—accessible—clean and developing “a world of power.” 


Gas Engine & Power Company and 
Charles L. Seabury & Co., Consld. 


Department D. Morris Heights, New York City 























